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BITBBATER. 


FREE TRANSLATION FROM ANACREON.' 
When Bacchus comes. care sleeps so sound 
In fancy I'm a Cresus, 
And sing and trample all things round 
In my mind's eye to pieces. 





Let soldiers fight—if soldiers please, 
~ And shake their swords so gory ; 
I'll live at home in tipsy ease, 

And sing * A fig for glory.” 


And then most lustily I'll roar, 
* Bring, boy, my jolly flagon, 

*Tis better to be half seas o'er 
Than on a baggage wagon.” 


—>—— 
THE COURT OF BERLIN. 


Extract from an unpublished work by Prince Piickler Muska. 
Berlin, Jan. 1. 

Madame de Stael was pleased to say of Berlin, that “it was a city which 
left no impression on the mind !”"—a proof that a witty woman may be induced 
to broach a very absurd opinion! Were it only asthe capital of Frederick the 
Great, Berlin has pretensions of a high order. The great King would doubt- 
less find much in modern Berlin to provoke his contempt; but on the whole, 
his Majesty might probably be agreeably surprised by the present aspect of 
things. His august successor, firm as himself throughout the vicissitudes of 
fortune, has realized al] that was foreseen by the prophetic inspiration of Fre- 
deric : the power and glory of Prussia have lost nothing under his sway; the 
commerce of the kingdom has been materially developed; and a series of fine 
roads (the veins and arteries of commerce) traverse in all directions a country 
where travellers were seldom known to pause, in former times, unless after 
breaking anarm ora leg. National institutions have arisen; the interests of 
national literature, art, and science (objects of contempt to Frederick the 
Great!) have been protected ; and Berlin now affords a focus of European en 
lightenment, which reflects itself advantageously upon more than one adjoining 
country. 

Under these circumstances, of what importance are a few erroneous impres- 
sions, a few blunders, a few unwholesome portions of organization, which the 
increasing activity of the age will shortly sweep away’ Whether by friend or 
enemy, Prussia is admitted to be a country that excites universal interest; and 
who wii! pretend to despise a kingd which is daily ascendant in the political 
scale of Europe! Those eyes which close upon a setting sun, open readily to 
contemplate the aurora of a new day; and the star of Prussia has twice, iti 
the annals of modern history, eclipsed the glories of its contemporaries. 

> * * * * 

But I forget, my sweet cousin, that I ati writing to a young and elegant wo- 

man, who expects something better from me than these dry political discus- 





sions. You require a light sketch of the manners of Berlin? And how am I | 


to fulfil your commission: [,—a miserable hermit,—vr worse still, a clumsy 
courtier or awkward man of the world,—recently extinguished by an imaginary 
death in the polite necrology of the Morgenblatt newspaper! A few words on 
the subject must suffice ;—and first, concerning the high and mighty circles of 
the Court ! 

The Court of Berlin, although numerous, is so closely concentrated, and self- 
dependent, that very few strangers, whether Prussians or foreigners, profil by 
its pleasures or hospitalities. It is chiefly in favour of Russian visitors of high 
rank, that its circles are extended. The provincial nobles who visit the capital 
are scarcely noticed ; which is the more to be lamented. because the tone that 
prevails in the society of the Ceurt itself, is far more urbane, gracious, and |i- 
beralised, than that of the aristocracy. The ladies of the Court, more espe- 
cially, are the most charming women in the world; and well deserve that the 
ancient Spanish privilege should be renewed in their honour, which enabled a 


cavalier devoted to a lady cf the Court to sit, and wear his hat, in the preseuce | 


of the King; the laws of Hidalgo gallantry implying that a man seriously in 


love was incapable of attending to the rules of etiquette. I know not whether | 


our Prussian courtiers are susceptible of such homage as this, but there are 
graceful, accomplished, and even scientific men among them ; as there ought to 
be ina Court where Alexander von Humboldt is Chamberiain in Ordinary to 
the King! 


You will, of course, tax me with courtiership when I assert, that in the cir- | 


cles in question the most amiable, and the most accomplished personages are to 


he found in the Royal family itself. Such, however, is the fact. My published | 


works, and that which accompanies this letter, prove that I am guilty of any- 


thing rather than servility to Royalty; but 1 do not wish to fall into the class | 


of modern writers, who look upon a Royal title as a mere claim to slander and 
malicious interpretation. 
The Prince Royal of Prussia is said to be excessively devout ; probably be- 


cause his chief favourites are men who live in the odour of sanctity. But be is 
in truth a young man of really pious inclinations. Prince William is more re- | 
markable for calm good sense, and warm-hearted Germanic loyalty ; and Prince | 


Charles is a highly accomplished cavalier,—* every inch a knight !”—the 
youngest and most attractive of the Brandenburg family. 


The society of the secondary order in Berlin is miserably cold in its general | 
relations. Between the foreign corps diplomacique and the national nobility, | 
there exists no intimate connexion ; and general reserve renders even the cote- | 


ries gloomy and unattractive. The poverty of the higher classes is, however, 
in some degree chargeable with the monotony and insipidity of their august cir- 
cle. Card-playing, on a small scale, is universal in society, and fatal to its best 
interests ; during the Carnival, a considerable number of balls take place ; and 
within the last two years, dejeuners dansans have become the fashion, which 
begin at eleven o'clock in the morning, and last during the day. These day- 
light fetes afford a terrible ordeal to the complexion of the ladies! and several 


ancient beauties have heen degraded from their honours, in consequence of the | 


orange coloured complexions betrayed during the absence of candle-ligbt. Al- 
though agreeable enough for young people, early balls are in fact a sad bore to 
the chaperons, who are obliged tu rise with the lark, in order to sit down at noon- 
day to a rubber at whist! 


—j > 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 


LITERATURE OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 
By Allan Cunnngham —{ Continued from the last Albion } 
BRITISH POETRY. 

Sovurazy.—There are poets whose genius is not confined to verse, but, who, 
after reaching almost the summit of Parnassus, descend and travel into the wide 
domains of histery, and gain a name in the cause of truth, rivalling their fame 
in fiction. Robert Southey is of these, and one of the most distinguished. He 
was born in the parish of Christ Church, Bristol, in the year 1774: his parents 
were of such substance as to be able to give him an excellent education : he 
was some time in Westminster School, where he gained a name for being both 
starring in play and quick in his lessons: what he acquired in Westminster, he 
took with him to the University : but he did not remain long there. He geve 
in his adhesion to the muses early, and courted public notice in a succession of 
poems of an epic stamp, which raised him high in the ranks of inspiration 


) Brazil 


* Joan of Arc” was written before he was twenty-one years old : the preface is 
dated November 1795: in ali the history of our poetry, we have no poem of 
that high order—containing such truly heroic and deeply pathetic passages, 
written by one so youthful. In those days—when the bard was young and 
ardent, and before reflection avd the world had sobered down his notions, be 
| Was smitten with the theories of the revolutionists of France, and rejoiced in 
their promises of equality ia all matters save genius. In this he went hand in 
hand with almost all the nation, tor who did not rejoice to see a doating tyranny 
trampled to dust, and a hope of liberty held ont for enslaved millions! Bat 
soon after he published his frst epic, Southey beheld the Goddess of Freedom 
| metamorphosed into the Demon of Conquest, and the citizens of France march- 
ing to the subjugation of free states, witha chief whose war-cry was universal 
dominion. The poet turned from the French—not from freedom—and lent his 
| aid to his own land, then menaced by the * Friends of the People,” with right 
good-will. This very natural line of conduct has raised a hue and ery of 
political heresy against him, which is often renewed. Byron was one of the 
bitterest of his foes; and has left traces of this unamiable spirit in too many 
| places of his works. 
} To the * Joan of Are.” succeeded * Thalaba,” an Arabian poem, with much 
ded the wonderful and wild, bet more of the natural and heroic ; the introduc- 
tion—more brief than common with Southey—is dated Cintra, October 1800 
The irregular measure in which it is written, he looks on as the Arabesque 
ornament of an Arabian tale, and says truly, that the dullest reader cannot dis- 
tort it into discord. It is, indeed, musical, 
How beautiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air: 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaven : 
In full orbed glory, yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths ; 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is Night ! 
The poem relates the fortunes of the heroic orphan Thalaba, who, by the aid of 
Virtue, and luve, and courage, triumphs over spiritual as well as material 
enemies. It is a moving story—for, of all our poets, Southey has the truest 
| pathos. 





* Madoc,” which appeared in 1805. is a poem founded on a Welsh tradition, | 


| that in the twelfth century one of the Princes of Wales led a band of adven- 
| tarers in search of a more hospitable land than their own, and formed a settle- 
| ment in America. “Strong evidence,” says the poet, “has been adduced, that 
| he reached America, and that his posterity exist there to this day, on the southern 
branches of the Missouri.” ‘That the country has since been explored, and no 
narrative is in blank verse, “the noblest measure,"’ says the poet in the preface 

to Thalaba, * in my judgment, of which our admirable language is capable.” Of 
| this fine measure, he has here and elsewhere shown himself a great master. To 
+ Gie tegular ‘“* Madoc,” succeeded the wilder ** Kehama,” a tale of the Hin- 
doos; emblazoning the superstitious beliefs, and impulses, and feelings, and 
manners of that singular people. It was printed, I think, in the year 1809; the 
story relates the triumph of the powerful and wicked, through the means of a 
prayer and a curse, over the beautiful and the pure, till time and penance re- 
move the charm, and truth and virtue prevail. The measure is irregular— 
sometimes with and without rhyme: but always harmonious and pleasing to the 
ear: nor are the attractions of fancy and sensibility wanting. ‘The character of 
young Neallinay, and the detail of her sufferings, are full of tenderness and pathos 
—of gentleness and the exquisite simpticity of nature. Jt is altogether a 
magnificent fiction, and though its machinery and manners were strange to the 
public ear, it was well received, and went through various editions. 

With “ Roderick the Last of the Goths,”’ Southey resolved, it seems, to bid 
farewell to national and historic fiction: it is the last of his greater poems ; and 
though not in matters of fancy and imagination the highest, is considered, and 
I think justly, not only as the most touching of his productions, but the most af- 
fecting and heroic poem of modern times. It has the pathos of sentiment and 
of situation, and is written in vigorous and massive blank verse, and in such 
manly and racy English, as few bards of these our latter days can approach. Of 


every page of the poem :— 
From the throng 
He turned aside, an! unable to endure 
This burthen of the general woe: nor walls, 
Nor towers, nor mountain fagtnesses he sought 
A firmer hold his spirit yout'é to find, 
A rock of surer strength, Unknowing where, 
Straight through the wild he hastened all the day, 
And with unslackened speed was travelling still, 
When evening gathered round. Seven days from morn 
Till night he travelled thas: the forest oaks, 
The fig-grove by the fearful husbandman 
Forsaken to the spoiler : and the vines, 
Where fox and household dog together now 
Fed on the vintage, gave him food : the hand 
Of heaven was on him, and the agony 
Which wrought within, supplied a strength beyond 
The natural force of man. 


Roderick escaped, in the poet's song, from the fatal field in which he had lost 
| his crown to the Mudors; sought, by a life of mortification and repentance, to 
| appease offended Heaven, and finally appeared as 4 stranger warrior in the ranks 
| of his own army, turned the tide of battle by his valour, and having saved the 
country he had injured, departed, and was seen nu more. In the minor poems 
| of Southey there is great and various merit; some are of joyous, others of a 
| satiric nature : the former have tender passages amid their mirth, and the latter 
| are discerning and sarcastic, wear an air of simplicity and sincerity, and pass the 
objects of their invective or their scorn under the “ saws and harrows of iron,” 
| with such readiness and force as rank the author high among the sons of satiric 
song 
| Southey has the zreat merit of being original in his conceptions, in bis sub- 
jects, and in the structore of his verse ; he is ever equable, clear and flowing— 
has matter always ready, imagery at command, and so earnest and possessed 
| with his theme, as never, for a moment, to cease to interest us. His thoughts 
| are generally just and noble ; he is a lover of mercy, and an admiser of whatever 
| is generous and heroic. His poems have survived the sternest and most un- 
| mitigated criticiem ; against him, a8 against Wordsworth, critics bent their 
| sharpest shafts, and, for a time, appeared to daunt, disconcert and oppress him ; 
| because his song was unlike that of other men, he was treated with all this con- 
tumely ; his fault was his merit; had he sung as others have done, he might 
have sung pleasingly and with effect : but he gave way to his own emotions, and, 
at the risk of critical martyrdom, established himself as an original, who copied 
| but from his own heart and conceptions. His life bas been laborious and exem- 
| plary ; he is one of our most fruitful and successful writers; bis biographies 
| and histories are considered by many superior to his poems; his mind overflows 


Welsh Indians found, makes nothing against the beauty of the poem. The | 


this, the flight of Roderick may serve asa specimen of what is impressed on | 


Montaomeny —To write the life of James Montgomery would be to compose 
something like a romance. He was borne at Irvine, in Ayrshire, 4th November, 
1771; his father, a Moravian preacher, removed him, at the age of four years, 
to Antrim, in Ireland ; he remained there for a year, and was then transferred to 
the Moravian seminary at Folmek, in Yorkshire, to be educated, whilst bis fe- 
ther and mother sailed to the West Indies for the purpose of instructing the ne- 
groes of Barbadoes. His parents perished in this venturous mission, and the 
young poet was matured and instracted by the good and generous Moravians 
The state in which he was kept was not a little monastic ; for ten years be was 
secluded from the world: bot the result was admirable scholarship—and, what 
the brethren little perhaps expected, a resolution to be a poet. At ten years of 
age he was a writer ul verses; at fourteen he had filled two volumes with his 
attempts, and the Moravian brotherhood concluding that out of such materials it 
was in vain to try to make amissionary, had him articled first to one tradesman, 
then to another; the young author disliked business or restraint, and, having 
grown up almost to manhood, resolved to seek something for himself, He ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1792, associated himself with the editor of the Sheffield 
Register, a journal vehement in the cause of public freedem ; a clergyman wrote 
a song in honour of the fall of the Bastile: Montgomery boldly printed it, and 
in 1795 wae fined twenty pounds, and imprisoned for three months in York Cas- 
Ue. On his release he wrote an account of a riot in Sheffield, in which two men 
were killed ; an indictment fora libel was the consequence; he was fined thirty 
pounds, and sent for six mouths to prison. ‘The magistrate at whose instigation 
he was prosecuted, relented afterwards of his conduct, and sought, by kindness 

| and public attention, to efface all remembrance of his sufferings. 

He was, however, so little affected by the rigours of a jail, that he wrote what 
he called * Prison Amusements "—a series of poems sometimes light and airy, 
and vecasionally serious and mournful—they were published in 1707. The re- 
tired leisare of Scarborough afforded him an opportunity of composing “ The 

| Ocean,” a poem; this was in 1805, and in 1806 the injuries of Switzerland in- 
spired him with the idea of giving a picture of the misery to which a Swise fa- 
mily were driven by the fraternal affection of the French. The poem is of o 
dramatic character, and exhibits both ardour ant! sensibility, though the measure 
is the worst that could be chosen for tenderness or emotion. “The West In- 
dies " followed ; the poem was published in a most expensive form, and sach 
| was the demand that ten thousand copies were sold. In the year 1812, he wrote 
| * The World before the Flood ;" though the time was remote, the country wel- 
comed the poem warmly ; nor was “ Greenland,” a poem which gave an account 
of the Moravian missions to that !and of frost and snow, overlooked, though a 

fragment ; his last extensive poem was “ ‘The Pelican Island,” in nine cantos, 
| suggested by a passage in the voyage of Captain Flinders to New Holland. One 
of his most popular works is called “ Songs of Zion,” or, in other words, ver- 
sions of the Psalms of David. ‘The verse is generally easy and harmonious, but 
in simplicity and graphic troth our ancient versions are not approached. The 
merits of Montgomery asa poet must be gathered from the approbation of the 
world, and not from the opinion of the Edinburgh Review. His thoughts are 
pure and elevated, tis diction fluent and harmonious; he maintains an equal 
flight, never high, never low; he is calm, but not impetoous ; has much tender- 
ness, but no ecstacy. In person he is above the middle height, with looks com- 
posed and melancholy ; he is widely esteemed, and in his nature friendly and 
obliging. us 


Graname.—The poem of “ The Sabbath" will long endear the name or James 
Grahame to al! who love the due observance of Sunday, and are acquainted with 
the devout thoughts and poetic feelings which it inspires. Nor will he be re- 
membered fur this alone; his * British Georgies ” and his “ Birds of Scotland,” 
rank with those productions whose images and sentiments take silent possession 
of the mind, and abide there when more startling and obtrusive things are forgot- 
ten. There ie aquiet natural ease about all bis descriptions; a light and 
shade both of landscape and character in all his pictures, and a troth and beauty 
which prove that he copied from his own emotion, and painted with the aid of 
| his own eyes, without looking, as Dryden said, through the spectacles of books 
| To his fervent piety as wel! as poetic spirit the public has borne testimony by 

purchasing many copies of his works, “The Birds of Scotland” isa fine se- 

ries of pictures, giving the form, the plumage, the haunts, and habits of each in- 
| dividual bird, with a graphic fidelity rivelling the labours of Wilsun His drama 
| of * Mary Stuart’ wants that passionate and happy vigour which the stage re. 
quires; some of the songs are natural and elegant; bis “ Sabbath Walks, 
| * Biblical Pictures,” and “ Rural Calendar,” are alike remarkable for accuracy 
| of description and briginal tarn of thought. He wasbora at Glasgow, 23d April, 
| 1766; his father, who was a writer, educated him for the bar, but he showed an 
early leaning to the Muses, and such a love of truth and honour as hindered him 
from accepting briefs which were likely to lead him out of the paths of equity 
and justice. His “Sabbath ” wae written and published in secret, and he had 
the pleasure of finding the laly whom he had married gst his st ad- 
mirers; nor did her admiration lessen when she discovered the author. His 
health declined he accepted the living of Sedgemore, near Durham, and per- 
formed his dcties eloquently and well till within a short time of his death, which 
took place 14th September, 1814. 








Hooe —The rustic school of Scottish poetry was established by kings James 
the First, with bis * Christ's Kirk on the Green,” and James the Fifth, with 
the witty rustic grace of his ballads, gave atone and character to our 
neous verse which has been well supported by Ramsay, Ferguson, and Tanna- 
hill, and extended and exalted by the impassioned energy and vigorous intellect 
of Borns. James Hogg, or the Etirick Shepherd, as he loves to call himself, is 
| acknowledged oo all hands to be the living and visible head of this national 
| school of song . his genius seems the natural offepring of the pastoral hills and 
| dales of the Border; and its speculations, whether in verse or prose, come to us 

in the way that gold comes from the mine, unwinnowed and unrefined, for he is 
| without higher education than what enables him to write his wayward fancies, 
and read them when he has done. 

He was bornon the 25th of January. 1772, thirteen years after the birth of 
Burns ; nor was his appearance onthe birth-day of the great poet the only cir- 
cumstance which marked that something remarkable was given to the world; a 
midwife was wanted, and a timid rider was sent for her, who was afraid to cross 
the flooded Ettrick : his hesitation was perceived by an elfin spirit—the kindly 
Brownie of Bodsbeck, who onhursed the tardy rustic, carried home the midwife 
with the rapidity of a rocket, and gave a wild shout when the new born poet 
was shown tothe anxious parents. A child thus ushered into the world could 
not well be otherwise than something more than common; but it, perhaps, was 
not considered by his father and mother in any better light than a visitation of 
Providence, wpen they discovered, a8 W® grew up, that his vocation was poetry, 
and that all these rOmantic circumstances had bot marked that another victim 
was ad'ed to the melancholy entalogae of martyrs in the cause of the Muses 
He learned to read with difhculty ; acquired a slight knowledge of penmanship 
in a quarter's schooling; was taught how to watch lambs on the mountains, 
smear sheep, and play on the fiddle. His parents were poor and humble, and 
could educate hun no farther. Ashe grew up he deganto instroct himself ; 
hut, above all, it was his pleseure to make long ballads, and sing them on the 
hill-sides to ail who were willing to listen ; it was more easy to make rhymes 
than to commit them to paper; he, however, mastered this, and having done, 

| thought of having them printed. This be secomplished during @ journey to 





| with all kinds of knowledge. He lives at Keswick, in as retired a way as his high | Edinburgh with @ flock of lambs, and, seve the song of “ Donald Macdonald,” 
fame will allow, and few travellers of any taste visit the Lakes without de-| which had made ite appearance, the first work which the Shepherd gave to the 


siring to see the poet of Thalaba, the biographer of Nelson, or the historian of | 


world was“ Willie and Katie,” « plain, rough-spen pastoral, with some finer 


| touches init to mark that better was coming. 
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Having made the acquaintancesbip of Sir Walter Scott, and acquired some | rior to the earliest traditionary records we are in possession of, still reveals its in these details, my host, al! the magistrates and high functionaries of the coun- 


confidence in his growing powers from the approbation with which his verses 
were received in the Scottish periodicals, be wrote a series of ballads, and pub- 
lished them by subscription, under the vame of «~ The Mountain Bard. Several 
of these compositions were of great merit: “ Gilmanscleuh,” bas much teu- 

derness and simplicity, and the wild tale of “ Willie Wilkin” aspires to rank 
with the * Glentinias ” of Scott , 
passed by nothing in ballad verse The hero of the story went to a meeting OF 
warlocks, witches, and evil spirits, held in an old churchyard at midnight, bis 
mother, a devout woman, followed, and was ast hed at finding ber son's borse 

standing in a rank of gigantic coursers, among which he seemed but as 4 foal 

She stretched ber hands ovt to stroke their mighty sides, and perceived, \o her 
horror, that they were spectral, for every wave that she gave ber arms, @ £4 
was left behind —There were, however, some of the ballads not equal to this, 
and they were moreover deformed with a homeliness of language, which might 
be tolerated m the minstrels, but not endured in modern song 

Hogg acquired money and made friends by these speculations, and was eim- 
boldened to take @ farm ; but the star of Burns found him out: he did not suc- 
ceed, and, what was worse, when he sought employment as a shepherd, no one 
would employ 4 man who, besides the misfortune of failing asa pastoral a 
was inflicted with the incurable malady of poey. What could he do! He 
wrapped bis plaid about him, took a staff in bis band, and marched boldly into 
Edinburgh, as Burns did before bim, resolved to be a poet, and seek bis bread 
by it, since no better might be He found many obstacles, and though 
Scott was kind, and Wilsun friendly, Constable refused to smile, and the 
Shepherd bard was compelled to try his furtune by starting 4 new periodi- 
cal, which appeared under the name of “The Spy.” ‘This proved an unfortu- 
nate undertaking; the sale was low, and had jost reached the remunerating 
point, when some of the city spirits took fright at sundry rude uppruped oe- 
pressions of the hills, and, withdrawing their subscriptions, stopped the publica- 
tion. All this while, however, Hogg bad been secretly at work, and when many 
were imagining be would be silenced for ever, surprised his friends and charmed 
the country by publishing * The Queen's Wake.” ‘Those who the day before 
had shunned him, now sought his friendship; the titled and the beautitul were 
not slow in admiring ; even some of the joyous citizens of Edinburgh saluted 
him across the street with homely greetings such as these ; * What for have ye 
been pestering us with daft sangs and dafter essays, and had such @ nuble poem 
as this in your bead! It bas taken a night's sleep from me—it'll do, I'!l warrant 
it—else nought will do." 

‘The poem is unequal, and it could not well be otherwise ; it consists of the 
songs of many minstrels in honour of Queen Mary, united together by a sort of 
recitative, very rambling, amusing and characteristic. Some otf the strains of 
the contending Bards areof the highest order, both of conception and execution; 
the Abbot of Eye has great ease, vigour, and harmony,and the story of the Fair 
Kilmeny, for true simplicity, exquisite loveliness, and graceful and original fancy, 
cannot be matebed in the whole compass of British song. A new vein of super- 
stitious feeling is opened. So truly poetic and yet #0 justly natural is the whole 
narrative, that even the surliest critic—and such was not wanting—could fix on 
no blemish,and al! ordinary readers acknowledged it to be at once elegant, moral 
and impressive, and in barmony with superstitious belief. ‘There are other songs 
scarcely inferior to this, and of a totally different sort. I allude particularly to 
the Witch of Fife, a ballad of singular humour and fancy, but perhaps not quite 
80 original. Such a poem soon wrought its way in public esteem ; when it had 
reached a third edition the Edinburgh reviewers sent forth a critique upon it, ac- 
knowledging its general merits, and speaking with kindness of the author. But 
the patronizing air of the review coulg not be otherwise than offensive to a man 
of independent feeling, who was seeking fame and not alms. 

Other poems soon made their appearance from the same hand ° “ The Pilgrims 
of the Sun,” a wild tale, and sufficiently poctical; ** The Poetic Mirror,” in 
which Hogg, under pretence of editing a series of poems by the chiefs of the 
living bards, has imitated their styles with considerable ability; ‘* Mador of the 
Moor,” in five cantos, containing much of the wild and the wonderful ; and 
finally, “Queen Hinde,” a poem about a princess of Scotland's elder day, when 
the Danes filled our firths with navies and our land with fears. The first of his 
larger poems was published in 1813, the last in 1825, but none of them, though 
all containing passages of feeling and fancy, and exhibiting a glowing and fluent 
diction, equalled the * Queen's Wake,” which had stories for all hearts, and a 
variety wonderfully attractive. ‘These, however, by no means make up the 
amount of Hogg's productions ; he wrote a succession of prose romances and 
tales, which entitle him to a separate consideration and place among the novelists 
of his day ; and he sent to the world many short poems and songs ; some of the 
latter of great pastoral beauty, simplicity, and truth. There is a warmth, a 
sincerity, and a sweetness of fancy in his lyries, which will long preserve them 
among the mountains, and now and then procere them applause in the city, 
when affectation and smartness yield to the emotions of the heart. 

Hogg is what he represents himself, a shepherd. He was so when I first met 
him on Queensberry, with his plaid around him, bis dogs beside him, and bis 
heart full of khindnese and poetry. He lives on the Yarrow, on a sheep farm 
bestowed on him by the munificent Duke of Buccleuch; he finds fish in the 
stream, lambs on the braes, game on the hills, and leads a life of quiet inde- 
pendence, free from the din of aught less musical than the murmur of the brooks 
Asa poet he stands high; in energy of expression and passionate ecstacy he is 
much inferior to Burns; but he is second to no one in natural fights of a free 
and unfettered fancy. ‘The peculiar qualities of his compositions, and being the 
chief of the Peasant school, whose stadents are not at all numerous, give him 
every chance of fame hereafter. He stands by the force of his genius alone, 
and holds al! but the highest place in a literature, which more than approaches 
that of the polished and the learned 








Conerince. —There are poets whose fame has arisen as much from a sense 
entertained of their genius as from the charms ef their productions. To this 
class belongs Samue! Taylor Coleridge. His poems are various and unequal : 
sometimes vigorous and soaring ; often tender and moral; frequently gentle, in- 
sinuating and persuasive, and studded all over with fine thoughts, expressed in a 
brief clear way. ‘There are passages, too, of great boldness, and gushings out 
of a singular and whimsical fancy. On his incomparable * Genevieve” he has 
lavished all his melting graces of poetry and chivalry ; in his “ Ancient Mariner ” 
he has sailed, and in his *‘ Christakel”’ flown, to the very limits of invention 
and belief, and in his chaunt of “ Fire, Famine and Slaughter,” he has revived 
the vehement strains of the sibyls, or rather furies, and given us a song worthy 
of the prime agents of perdition. These poems are of first-rate excellence. 
each after its kind; it is true that “* Christabel" is a fragment, and so peculiarly 
wild in conception, that it startles even poetic-minded critics; but it overflows 
with poetry ; there are indications in it of a higher reach than the author has 
elsewhere ventured upon, and a vein of superstition runs through the whole, be- 
stowing a wild supernatural grandeur upon it, which is in harmony with popular 
belief. The poet seems either to have exhausted his invention, or else felt con- | 
scious that he had flown too high in the regions of fancy for ordinary minds to | 
follow him, for he stops in his aerial tour, closes the page, and refuses to make | 
any further revelation. He seems to have had in his mind the romance of Merlin, 
a monkish fiction, and a fine one, but difficult to deal with in these matter-of- 
fact days. The “ Ancient Mariner” arises out of feelings common to our | 
nature, and contains a lessun, and a wondrous one, on our kindness to the dumb | 
but living creation around us. The Mariner wantonly shoots an albatross, 
reckoned a bird of good omen with sailors, and is punished, with all his crew, 
for bis cruelty. The singular way in which this is told, and the super-human 
adventures of the seamen and their ship render this ballad both daring and 
eriginal. ; 

His translation of ** Wallenstein,” I have heard commended, by good judges, 
as superior to the drama whose language it professes to speak; and his “ Re- 
morse,” though a play for the closet rather than the stage, has passages fall of | 
passion and fire. In prose his powers are not at ai! equal, he is occasionally, | 
indeed, graphic and lively. as when he gives an accoant of his voyage ; often 
dramatic, as in the description of bis success as a preacher of lay sermons ; but 
he is too frequently obscure and mystical. 

He was born in the year 1773; was educated at Christ's Hospital, where he 
reached the rank of Grecian, and distinguished himself by his eloquence ; he | 
soon made himself known as a poet; married one of the sisters of Mrs 
Southey ; wrote political articles in a newspaper ; delivered lectures on poetry ; 
and pwblished his collected works, in two beautiful volumes. He now resides 
near London, sees company on the Friday evenings, and sends away all strangers | 
charmed with the eloquence of his conversation. He has written nothing of | 
late: as his fame wil! be settled by his best poems, he is as sure of future repu- 
tation as any poet of this age.—[ To be contunued.) 


—>—— 
THE BRIGANDS OF APULIA. 


On my retorn from an excursion in Sicily, in the Aotumn of 1831, and carried | 
} 





| 


} 


' 


away by some old classical recollections, | resolved to explore that portion of the 
kingdom of Naples, seldom honoured by the presence of our English tourists 
Accordingly, instead of proceeding direct from Palermo to Naples, I crossed 
over from Messina into Calabria, and after sojourning some weeks amid its | 
savage beauties and lawless inhabitants, I at length reached the object of my | 
wanderings, the ancient Samnium—the grave of old Italian liberty. 
The modern province of Molise is the ancient Samnium, and is one of the | 
most neglected and the least known districts of the kingdom of Naples. Con- 
fined between La Poglia and Abruzzo, cat in two by the river Biferno, it is com- 
manded on one side by the formidable chain of the Motese, and washed on the 
other side by the Adnatic The soil is sterile, notwithstanding the Motese is 
of volcanic formation, and which, although extinguished at a period long ante- 


| were more feared than hated. 


former power by frequent earthquakes. Hence the name of “ Terra Tremente,” 
which the province has, in cunsequence acquired. 

It is here, in this narrow mountain space—on those naked rocks—on those 
plains, ploughed up by so many catastrophes of nature—that was born, flourish- 


| ed, and expired, the republican Confederation of the Samnites. = the | EP ecw in A ge “a - 
‘The deseripuon rees, is sut- | modern Swiss, with a stern and persevering nature, they alone made against | mountain torrents, t) esce into the plain of Biferno, a profound solitude, 
Tee “, of the epoowede _ : 4 where the terror of the brigands stil! reigns. 


Rome—they were the true Guerillas of antiquity, who sustained for two bundred 
years without armies, allies or chiefs, as they themselves told Hannibal, the glo- 
rious struggle of Italian independence against Roman centralization Wuh 
them perished all that remained of nationality in the ancient Peninsula ; the 
downfall of the Samnite Confederation was for Italy what a later period was for 


| Greece—the dissolution of the Achaian League 


We are acquainted with the great drama of Samnite resistance but through 
Livy ; our knowledge of it is, therefore, most superficial, for the historian of the 
victories and conquests of the Roman empire dwe'ls but cursorily on a struggle 
in which the Roman legions cut so frequently a sorry figure. 

Fo!! of the giory of the ancient Samnites, I wandered forth to seek the tombs 
of the brave in the ancient Lamnium, after having raised up the shade of Spar- 
tacus in the furests of Lucania, aud that of the Lucanian Deucofius upon the 
mountains of Sicily. 

But bere I was disappointed in my hopes. The Roman empire has passed 
over Samnium, as she has done over Lucania and Sicily, bearing every where 
traces of her profound impression. On the ruins is her name alone to be found. 
In vain did I seek amid the ruins of the heroic Sepinum those of Herenius and 
of ‘Talesius, | found in their stead the names of Claudius and of Constantine— 
not a recollection vouchsafed un the vanquished : every thing, even to their 
names, was Romanized. ' 

The only truly grand and monumental remains that still exist, are a vast line 
of walls, called Cyclopewan, buried in tne caves of that city of Borcarium, former- 
ly so rich and flourishing, and which has left its name to the little miserable mo- 
dern town of Boceno. These enormous masses, hidden for ages past from the 
light of day, are the silent records of the powerful architecture of the ancient 
Samnites. In them alone still lives their fame—on them is written their 
names 


Baffled in my search of the past, I returned to the present, and strove to dis- | 
cover in the modern Samnites some traces of their fore-fathers, since I found | 


none among their ruins. 

The modern Samnite—pvor, and confined in winter in chambers rent by the 
earthquake, or unroofed by the tempest, speaks with pride of the riches and 
military glory of bis ancestors, and the recollection of former greatness appears 
to console him for the oppression and degradation of his present condition — 
Hemmed in among their mountains like beasts of prey, these degenerate tribes 
appear to have inherited from their ancestors but their love of resistance, and, 
in fact their whole resistance is one continued struggle against the cruel and fee- 
ble government which oppresses them. But, degenerate as they are, that pub- 
lie courage, the living wreck of a proud and high-spirited people would still be 
found among them, did the laws but know how to develope it: but, unfortu- 
nately, it is allowed to slumber, or to exhaust itself in scenes of intestine blood 
and discord. 

The manners of the moder Samnites are rude and ferocious, and if they no 
longer find vent upon the fields, there are forests and mountains, which are but 
too often the scenes of murder and revenge. That fierce energy which in one 
age makes a people great, in another reduces it to a nation of bandits. In this 
country brigandage grows out of the violent order of things that exists ; it is the 
only road left open to independence and individual justice, for every where is in- 
dependence proscribed as rebellion, and justice enchained at the foot of oppres- 
sion: and then misery, that powerful counsellor of crime, is there with all her 
seductions to legalize and finish the work of blood, 

When I passed the Motese it was infested by a band, whose chief had been 
the terror of the whule country for the last twenty years, and is said to have 
killed forty persons with his own hand, five less than are attributed to the famous 
Roman brigand, Garbaroni, now confined at Civita Vecchia, where travellers go 
to visit him as an object of curiosity. This chief had only the evening before 
stopped a priest on the mountain, and burnt him to death to gratify his revenge 
There is no stratagem that human ingenuity has invented that had not been put 
in practice by this bandit; but the secret of his impunity is as follows :—The 
inhabitants of the neighbouring town of Cusano, doubtless delighted at having 
always at their devotion a well-sharpened poniard, in a country, too, where the 
sword and the eye of justice so often slumber, protected the brigand, and covered 
him with their mantle. A gentleman to whose hospitality | was indebted, had 
just seen his own steward shot dead at his side. In any other country the perpe- 
trator of this atrocious act would have been delivered over to the tribunals, but 
here they have no faith in them, and the people invariably take the law into their 
own hands 
pended on his silence 

But in no part were these horrid scenes of such frequent occurrence as in the 
district of Larino. Larino is a miserable little town, which had greatly suffered 
from the system of brigandage. Only very recently a famous band had the avu- 
dacity to push their reconnaisance to its very gates. The following are the 
means by which the judge, to whom J am indebted for these details, got rid of 
the scourge. 

On assuming office he found the band under the command of achief of the 
neighbouring province of Avelleno, and which, although greatly reduced in num- 
bers, still spread terror through the country. Four members of this association 
belonged to the Albanian colonies of the district. 
tiated with their families, and succeeded in sowing dissension in the band ; they 
killed their chief, and then murdered each other, and all this at the instigation of 
the judge. Two only survived this scene of butchery, and presented themselves 
to receive the price of their perfidy, for absolution had been promised them 


They were condemned to death for form's sake, as it was said, and their pardon | 


was daily expected; but I should not be surprised if they were subsequently 
executed, so little sacred are the most solemn promises of the Neapolitan 
police. 

This tragedy was enacted in a neighbouring wood, in the month of August, 
1829. The eflect of such examples upon public morality may be well con- 
ceived. 

The judge who related to me these things highly applauded himself for the 
s*ratagem, which had procured him a very flattering letter from the Minister. He 
shewed me upon his bureau the pistols and the poniard of the chief, who was 
assassinated through his instrumentality. There was atill blood upon the blade, 
and he used these horrible trophies as we use blocks of marble or alabaster, to 
press down his papers 

It might be imagined that this magistrate was a man of ferocious aspect, and 
of unsociable disposition, but the reverse was the case. His demeanour was 
mild and gentlemanly, his manners polished, his mind cultivated. He wasa 
passionate admirer of nature, and a studious collector of antiquities. He com- 
menced his career at Frondi, a downright nest of brigands, and it was there he 
received his judicial education, which, while it perverted one half of his moral 
being, left the other untouched. 

In fact, this man presenteda most singular contrast. He related to me, in 
the same tone, his bloody stratagems, and the scenes of carnage to which they 
led, the wonders of the Gulf of Gaeta, the ruins of Amicla, and, in speaking 
of the cavern where Tiberinus owed his life to Sejanus, he recited to me whole 
pages of Tacitus, with whose language he was more familiar than with his mo- 
rality 

But here is another example, still more extraordinary :— 

Three brothers of Larino, named Ruggieri, had by their licentiousness drawn 
down upon themselves the public detestation; but, brave and resolute, they 
These men would carry off married women with 
impunity, after half murdering their husbands, and carried so far their insolence 
as to force open the doors, and make nocturnal irruptions into the houses of the 
citizens. 

At Iast the patience of the population was exhausted. To entrust to the tri- 
bunals the care of avenging them would have been useless ; besides, the out- 
rages were personal, and their revenge should be the same. But, not daring 


| Openly to attack the Ruggieri, they conspired secretly. One was shot while hunt 


ing. and another was murdered in a tavern 
The third took refuge in acobler’s stall, barricaded and defended himself for 
three days against the whole population, but, betrayed by the cobler, the last of 
the Ruggieri rushed into the middle of the crowd, and cutting his way through 
with heroic intrepidity, was on the point of escaping, when he was struck down 
by a musket shot 
This unheard-of act of private vengeance—this bloody outrage against every 
principle of society, took place in 1810, under the dynasty of Napoleon. ; 
The habit of taking the law into their own hands is so inveterate that it pre- 
vails every where. A wood in litigation between two villages of the province, 
Compolieto and Repabottoni, spread division among the inhabitants for more 
than acentury. Worn out, at length, by the delays of justice, they came to 
blows, and fought for a whole day for the right. There is not a town or village 
which has not some similar page in its annals. 
All these scenes were related to me on the spot, by men who had been either 
actors in them, or eye-witnesses to them. This admixture of law and perfidy 
seems to indicate in the inhabitants a mind of mo ordinary cast. In fact, ex- 
tremes meet here ; for the modern Samnites, so unsophisticated in some respects, 
are in others spoilt by a corrupt civilization. 
possess all the elements of a high-spirited people, and wh 
institutions to develope them for the benefit of society 


My host knew the murderer, but he also knew that his own life de- | 


The judge immediately nego- 


But I persist in thinking tha: they | established, desires created, energies raised, and progress commences. 


| try, promised to introduce me to a man who had taken the lead in the extermi- 
nation of the Vardarelli, the most numerous and formidable of all the bands 
which had devastated the country. The name of this man was Nicola Campo- 
freda; he resides at Porta Canone, a village near Termoli. | accordingly set 
| out for his residence. My road lay across woods of oaks, and paths marked by 


I walked for several hours ; not 4 
vestige of man animated the desert: some herds of wild cattle fied at my ap. 
| proach, and left the desert to its solitude. At last I reached Porta Canone, 
| and repaired to the house of Don Nicholas Campotreda, the victor of the bri- 
}gands. He is a man six feet high, strong as Hercules, but quiet as a lamb. A). 
| ready informed of the object of my journey, he was eager to gratify my curi- 
| osity; but J shall allow him to speak for himself. 
| The Vardarelli were not novices in the work of assassination, for they had 
been carrying on a system of rapine and murder for ten years. Reinforced by 
| the royalists and the Carbonari, leagued against the French, who were then mas- 
ters of the capital Such as they were under the French, were they under the 
legitimate king, burning and murdering as hefore : they burnt farms, sequester- 
ed and ransomed the proprietors, as the receiver-general has doubtless told you ; 
| fur stopped by them in the Val de Bovino, he was carried into the woods, and 
| obliged to pay 5,000 ducats fur his ransom. 

The government sent out against them a captain at the head of a company of 
120 men, the whole of which fell into the hands of the Varodelli. The sol- 
diers were sent back by them with all the honours of war, and a piastre a-head ; 
but their commander was treated with the greatest ignominy. 

“Itis here that my part in the drama commenced. Some time afterwards 
they assassinated my father,"’—and he twice repeated these words with terrible 
energy, while his large dark eyes flashed fire,—*‘ they assassioated my father, 
sir! and our maxim is, that blood must be washed out by blood—- sangue lava 
| senge My cause was mine own. I did not refer it to justice; that would 
| have been a baseness; besides, what would such a course have availed me ? 

I mounted my horse, and traversed the public square, crying aloud—‘ they have 

| murdered my father, revenge!’ Several people followed me—we commenced 
| our march. 
** This time the band had not to do with Lazaroni, and were afraid. We 
| beat for a length of time the woods to no purpose. ‘The bandits fled before us, 
| and carefully concealed themselves. But revenge was my object: I was re- 
solved to shed their blood who had shed mine. One-night we came up with 
them, but they escaped in the darkness of the forest. Being thus unable to 
overtake them, we resolved to lay in ambush for them ; we in consequence con- 
certed with the inhabitants of Ururi, who had suffered considerably from their 
| depredations. Our cause was theirs, and they eagerly joined us for the pur- 
pose of exterminating them. 

“This was in the month of Aprii, 1818. We concealed ourselves one very 
dark night in the village, and the Ururais enticed them into the place. The band 
arrived on horseback, and dismounted in the square. We immediately sur- 
rounded them ; the fire commenced amid the darkness; the fusilade was kept 
up on both sides for some time, but growing impatient, we rushed upon them 
with our knives. Soon the very women and children of the place took part in 
the combat. We fought all night knife to knife ; and in the morning I pursued 
the miserable wrecks of the band to the extremity of La Pugilia. The square 
was strewn with the bodies of the slain—I had enough of blood! 

** After this,” said he, in conclusion, ‘I returned to Porta Canone. 
satisfied, for I had revenged my father’s murder !” 

What is most extraordinary in this great act of social insubordination is, that 
it went unpunished, and was not even the object of an investigation. ‘The police 
made little stir at first; but the gold and jewels of the Varadelli distributed 
among them they were easily silenced. As to Campofreda, he was accused of 
Carbonarism, and proscribed in 1821, but he has since been restored to favour, 
and only a few days previous to our acquaintance had been appointed Inspector of 
Woods. 

These are facts of yesterday, and which I obtained from the first sources. It 
is doubtless deplorable to be obliged to seek amid such scenes for traces of the 
ancient courage of the nation; hut itis among them that it seems to have taken 
refuge, andshall I confess it! I discover in the very ferocity of their inhabitants 
a savage grandeur that powerfully appeals to the imagination. When we consider 
that what I have just related occurred in the nineteenth century, it appears 
incredible. But such is Italy—so radiant in beauty, so fertile in contrasts, that 
she appears fated to dispel every idea of progress, and to belie our loftiest hopes 
of European civilization. Al: the evils that effect that ill-fated land proceed 
from a corrupt and feeble government, which, like the poisonous tree, proves 
fatal to all who repose beneath its shade. Occupied with these reflections, I took 
the road towards Termuli, which, according to some old tradition, has served 
Plato as a retreat. 








I was 
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| 
STATE AND RELATIONS OF THE TURKISH EM- 
PIRE. 
From the Edinburgh Review.—[ Continued from the last Albion.] 
Taking a large view, we may say that some forty millions dwell within the 
two Turkeys, and along the Levant and the Euxine, where they occupy a fruit- 
ful soil, beneath a benignant climate. They are so far barbarian, that the work- 
ing uf their manufactares is manual, expensive, and generally defective ; but 
| on the other hand, they are so far civilized, as to have many wanis which their 
own rudeness imperfectly supplies, or which poverty and- want of communica- 
| tion prevent them from gratifying. The industry springing from increased 
| security will certainly remedy these evils in part. But though their teeming 
| earth should, if properly cultivated, bring forth abundantly and cheapen the 
| price of raw materials throughout Europe, yet unless they find consumers for 
their produce, they will have raised it in vain, or to speak more correctly. will 
not raise it at all. They will grow only as much as may subsist themselves. 
The measures of corn and oil,—the flax, hemp, wool, cotton and silk, which 
would have gladdened the sight of thriving producers, and which they would, 
with eagerness, have exchanged for the wares and manufactures of Europe, 
will exist only in the speculations of the closet. We say exchange, for the 
financial and currency transactions of Turkey are so variable, and her pecuniary 
relations and correspondence with Europe, nay, even between her own markets, 
are so broken or intricate, that no extensive commerce can be carried on with 
her, except by the means of a liberal exchange of commodities. The difference 
| between this method of trade, and that of effecting the return by means of gold 
or bills, is just the difference between smal! and great profits. Let us, there- 
fore, in the case of Turkey, sagely depart from the old Midas system of seeking 
to convert every thing into gold. Unless we do so speedily, we shall see other 
nations or the smuggler supersede us in the Levant. It cannot be ignorance, it 
must be the influence of monopolists, which ties this country down to the pur- 
suit of that perverse greediness, which fain would force the most extensive sale 
of its own waves upon its neighbours, while, at the same time, it cripples their 
means of purchase, by refusing to receive their produce in part payment. If 
the supporters of such a system are really sincere, they must regard commerce 
as a sort of modified warfare, or over-reaching, and not as a bond of peace and 
| mutual advantage. Yet we hear these same persons blame the Americans and 
| other nations, for impatiently diverting to the production of a coarse and ill- 
woven cotton or silk, that labour which might have been more usefully employed 
| in the cultivation of their svil, aud which might have purchased with its profits 
|a much better and cheaper article from England. They can reason thus well 
for their neighbours, but they will not admit the converse of the proposition, 
| which quite as truly says, we are equally, or more in error while we fetter com- 
| merce under the fair sounding names of bounties and protections, and so confine 
| to the forcing of an ungrateful soil too much precious labour. This, if not so 
| bribed and perverted, would employ itself in the management of some curiously 
| contrived machinery, from which it would produce a harvest far more valuable 
| than from the fields, and ultimately bring home, having first clothed the naked 
| in other regions, many times the value in raw produce This return being sub- 
| jected to our manufactu.\ag industry, would be again sent forth to purchase 
lyet larger cargues, and a mutually beneficial circle of increasing demand 
and supply would thus be formed. Let us hear Mr. Urquhart on this subject. 
| “Take,” he says, ““some remote village of Turkey, ard trace there the 
effects of England's machinery. This village grows corn, tobacco, and cotton : 
| it has vines and flocks : it has enough of the necessaries of life for subsistence, 
and of cotton, and woel, and hides, for clothing: and it grows no more, except 
the portion required by Government, which, if the population is Turkish, is 
very small. This village employs, then, say one-half of its population in agri- 
culture, and one-half in manufacturing its cottoninto cluth, its wool into carpets, 
its hides into zarouchia, while fields lie uncultivated around it. It is removed 
from the road, not to be subject to the passage of troops, and so placed as to be 
hidden from the observation of travellers. Ita inhabitants have no inducement 
to accumulate wealth, or to gain information; they are led to form no new 
desires, to fee] no wants, by intercourse or traffic with the surrounding country, 
| because they find weaving their own cotton cheaper and less laborious than 
raising an additional supply of corn to exchange for the cotton cloth of their 
neighbours, who have no better machinery or greater expertness than them- 
selves. But let prices be so reduced as to make it their interest to purchase ; 
let better and cheaper goods be presented, together with the means of exchange, 
and the whole scene instantly changes ; communicationsare opened, connexiops 


ich only require useful | The village, which was insulated before, now seeks to connect itself, by lines 
Nature must never be | of communication, with the principal marts; cultivation extends, wealth acct- 


forced—she requires only to be directed. Observing that I took a great interest | mulates, instruction follows, desire for new objects increases, produce is raised 
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and England's looms have called into existence this prosperity. Why, there- 
fore, should she impose restrictions on the only retern the ‘Turkish peasant can 
make, and so cripple his ability to purchase !” 

The raw silks of Roumelia, the wool of Dalmatia, the cotton of Thessaly, 
the corn, flax, tallow, and hides of Bulgaria, the fruit and drugs of the coast, 
and the copper of Trebezonde,—the annual produce of whose mines bas been 
estimated at more than three thousand tons,—would best buy and circulate our 
manufactured silk, and cotton, and hardware goods, with which we can every- 
where undersell the rest of the world. ‘The demand for our goods would rapidly 
improve the quality, and increase the quantity, of the raw material furmshed by 
the natives of Turkey. indeed, already the increased cali for silk at Salonica 
has introduced the Piedmontese method of reeling and preparing it, which 
has not only essentially improved the quality of the article, but reduced its 
remunerating price from three shillings and sixpence to two shillings per 
pound. A like stimulus would produce a like effect on cotton, wool, and other 
articles. 

That some notion may be formed of the vast field which a liberal policy 
might open to our manufacturers, we will merely state, that the average con- 
sumption of coarse cotton stuffs in Turkey may be taken at 2ib. per head; 
which, at the usual price paid there of 5s. per |b., will give, on a population of 
12,000,000, the large sum of £6,000,000. This is entirely independent 
of the annual outlay for the more fine and costly articles, to which our 
efforts were at first chiefly confined. Since they have been directed to 


handkerchiefs, shirting, long cloths, and more common stuffs, they liave risen to | 


above £1,000,000 for cotton goods alone ; exclusive of the twist, the demand for 
which is increasing. As we can supply these articles cheaper and better than 
the natives can manufacture them, or than they can buy them from other mar- 
kets, there appears one reason only why these exports should not gradually ap- 
proximate to the total consumption of ‘Turkey ; namely, her present inability to 
purchase, and this inability is created by our refusing to receive and import her 
produce in exchange for our goods. We thus loose a vent of perhaps several 
millions for our cottons alone. From Turkey, too, the demand and supply 
would spread far and wide into the southern and Asiatic provinces of Russia. 

In common equity we are called upon to adopt this iiberal policy towards 
Turkey ; for, since she imposes slight or no duties upon our goods, the sticklers 
for reciprocity can have no plea for continuing our heavy restrictions upon the 
importation of her raw material.* But if more liberal and intimate relations 
with Turkey be important in a Commercial, they are at least equally so in a 
political point of a view. Prosperity is the best queller of sedition. Insurrec- 
tion abhors a full belly. We can, therefore, by no means so honourably and so 
effectually streugthen and establish the reforming disposition of the Sultan, as by 
promoting the industry of his subjects. The ramifications of our commerce may 
be brought to spread through and invigorate the sinews of his empire ; while the 
presence of our merchants and our consuls might assist and encourage the unen- 
lightened. Sound and practical opinions, good advice and good example, cannot 
fail to benefit a people amongst whom it is now a common request, * Tell us 
something useful, by which we may ‘ remember au European has been amongst 
us.” Our countrymen might thus become missionaries, in a very useful sense 
of the word ; they would increase the leaning towards this country of an ancient 
ally ; and, without mixing themselves up in politics, they would be at hand to 
discover and report to our Ambassador at Constantinople any intrigues which 
the discontent of the Turks, or the crooked policy of their neighbours, might 
foment. 

This is the favourable side of the picture: it shows the Turkish dynasty ex- 
changing the haughty and barren titles of conqueror and oppressor of its Chris- 
tian subjects, for the more acceptable offices of ruler and administrator ; it an- 
ticipates the progress of industry and civilization under the fostering wings of 
peace and amended government. But will peace and tranquillity be ensured ! 
Will the sullen Turk submit to the innovations of Frank habits and the co-equa- 
lity of Christian subjects? And will the ambitious and assiduous neighbours of 
Turkey allow her time and repose to consolidate her strength! Will they not 
be tempted to take advantage of her present state of transition, and seek, under 
the cloak of fair pretences and amicable intervention, to sow the seeds of dis- 
cord, in order that the crumbling and disjointed body which nuw composes the 
empire, may, by the wear and tear of a bit-by-bit encroachment, fall gradually 
under their influence, till it silently, aud without provoking the intervention of 
Europe, shal! merge in their dominions ! 

This is much to be feared ; and of all enemies, Turkey has most reason to 
dread her new ally, Russia. The inscription of Potemkin upon the svuthern 
gate of Cherson yet remains the index of her views—'‘ This is the road to Con- 
stantinople.’’ From and before the day that inscription was blazoned before 
the eyes of insulted Europe, the constant object and practice of Russia has been 
encroachment on the territories of Turkey. The peace of Carlowitz gave 
her the first footing on the sea of Azoff; and though the disasters of Peter the 
Great on the Pruth, and the Imperial dissensions which attended the factious 
reigns of his early female successors retarded, yet they did not quench the thirst 
for spoliation. This passion broke forth in full vigour under Catherine the II ; 
and from the repossession of Azoff, and the acquisition of a footing on the Cri- 
mea in 1774, the course has been rapid and unblushing. At each successive 
peace Russia has advanced from the Dneiper to the Bug, from the Bug to the 
Dniester, from the Dniester to the Pruth, and latterly, from the Pruth to the 
Danube. ‘This last stride was made at the treaty of Adrianople, when, as usual, 
she declared that she required no extension of territory whatever; but not the 
less secured the east coast of the Euxine, with half of Georgia, and stipulated 
for privileges in the principalities, and for the demolition of the ‘Turkish frontier 
fortresses as far as Belgrade, whereby her frontier was virtually plauted on the 
Danube. And lastly, by her late amicable intervention, she has secured a com- 
manding influence at Constantinople itself. 

The Grand Signior and his Divan would do well to study the history of the 
fall of that kingdom which alone repelled the current of the Crescent when at its 
highest flood. He would see how, as the institutions of that noble country 
lagged behind on the march of civilization, or turned to decay, that Russia pressed 
vigorously on her ancient conqueror. But looking closer, he would perceive, 
when the more enlightened sons of Poland, profiting by bitter experience, sought 
to remove the weakness of their country by the renovation of its time-worn in- 
stitutions, that Russia then warily changed her policy from agyressive to protect- 
ive. And why! Was it that she wished to see beneficial reforms permanently 
effected! far from it—She could have no desire to revive and invigorate the de- 
voted land she resolved to make her own; but she well knew that no radical re- 
formation of a country can be effected without producing much temporary discord 
and weakness. On this experience she therefore proceeded ; and fearing lest 
armed opposition employed on her part too soon, might, in the common defence 
of their country, rally ali parties around the standard of reform, she judiciously 
enacted the part of friend, ally, mediator, protector. The reformers were sup- 
ported as long as they served her views, and were then naturally discarded for 
her more congenial allies, their opponents. Her marshals no longer threatened 
the strongholds of Poland, but her ambassadors, her officers, and her gold flowed 
into Warsaw, and worked out unseen channels in her Court and her Diet. A 
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the Turks now contemplate. Finally, having been on the scene of Constantinople 
sufficiently long for a first appearance, and having no excuse for further delay, the 
new protectors of Turkey reluctantly departed ; but not without having laid the 
foundations for useful future services and relations amongst the discontented or 
corrupt. They have burdened the country they delivered with a heavy debt of 
money and presumptive gratitude, which their self-denying liberality and forbear- 
ance wil! well know how to turn to the best account. Let Mahmoud beware of 


refractoriness, and mure especially of indulging in too many acts of good govern- | 


ment; for if there be signs of his consolidating the strength of his empire, he 
may find that the next step in the scale of protection, may be his own deposition, 
and the nomination of a second Poniatowsk: in the form of an infant Sultan, under 
the fostering wings of the Russian eagle. 

These prospects are little flattering to the Ottoman pride; and we have no 
doubt they have been faithfully and fully exposed to the observation of the Sultan 
and his advisers. He has now to choose between thraldom and independence, 


| —between circling bis throne with Russian agents, and ultimately with Russian | 


bayonets ; or the nobler and safer task of rooting it in the affections of the mass 


of his suljects, by the exercise of a temperate administration, and by a steady | 


perseverance in those reforms which have already gained him a wider support than 
be perhaps dreams of. But under either event, whether Mahmoud chance to act 
up to his reforming professions, or to relapse into delegated despotism, it becomes 
the duty of every state which consults its own and the general weal, strictly to 
watch the conduct of Russia, and to lend every assistance in its power to the 
preservation of a due balance of power in the East. We have already pointed 
vut the course which equity, reason, and policy require this country to pursue in 
its cominercial relations with Turkey. 
| to her internal prosperity, while she in return may employ our abundant popula- 
tion. Links may be thus formed between the two countries infinitely stronger 
and more durable than those of mere diplomacy, and the growing influence of 
| Russia so be best counteracted. Indeed, in as far as the people are concerned, 
| we believe the influence of Kussia is on the wane in Turkey. Repeated and 
| bitter experience has at length awakened the Christian subjects of the Porte from 
the blind cophdence with which they so often allowed themselves to be seduced 
| into revult, by the secret promises of support ever faithlessly held forth by the 
| Russian Government. ‘The pertidious desertion of Czerni George and the 
| Servians, of Viadimiresco and the Walachians, of Ipsilanti and the Greeks, and 
the various other suljects of Turkey whom Russia has so frequently excited to 
their ruin for her own selfish ends, have weaned their affection. The atrocities, 
too, committed by the Russian army in the campaigns of 1828 and 1829, when 
they plundered and burnt the villages of the Bulgarians, and carried off their 
inhabitants to use them as beasts of burden for the services of their commussariat, 
were not the best, though Russian means of conciliation. Still less so was the 
general order of their commander-in-chief, Diebitch, which was executed to the 
letter, for seizing as many peasants as could be caught, and harnessing, not only 
the sons and husbands, but their wives and daughters, to the traces of his 
artillery.* ‘The filo and squalor of a Russian camp, offended the proverbially 
clean habits of the suljects of ‘Turkey; who having been eye-witnesses to the | 
misery, slavery, and destitution which Russian officers and soldiers endure from 
their own Government, will hereafter, on a comparison of evils, be inclined more 
patiently to submit to the accustomed rigour of their own. While closer 
acquaintance and experience were thus creating an anti-Kuasian feeling, the large 
and tolerant reforms of the Sultan and his Grand Vizier, also awakened astrong 
reaction in favour of the Turkish Government 
Unhappily, however, just when these beneficial results were in the bud, the 
war with Mehemet Ali changed the whole aspect of affairs, and nipped their | 
growth. Thereis much reason to believe that this revolt, like many others ol | 
the same kind, was secretly instigated by Russia, with the intention of interfering 
on the one side or the other, as chance and the fortune of war should decide. | 
The Sultan applied to this country for aid. But this application came in a form 
and at a time when it was hardly possible for our Government to comply with it. | 
For it was in October, when the late Parliament, though not yet defunct, had | 
closed its labours, and could not with any decency have been reassembled, and 
when there was no possibility for the new Parliament to meet till January, That, 
Government, therefore, would have been rash and inconsiderate, which, without | 
the power of soon acquiring the sanction of Parliament, should have complied 
with a request that would instantly have involved the country in a very large | 
expense, and incurred the hazard of ageneral war. We had also other important 
affairs upon our hands. Portugal and Belgium demanded the strictest attention, 
while our fleets occupied the mouths of the Scheldt and the Tagus. Russia no | 
doubt foresaw the impossibility of our complying with the Turkish application | 
when she so magnanimously pressed its acceptance upon our Government = It 
smoothed the way for the substitution of her forces for ours, and obtained for 
her, with all the semblance of disinterestedness, the opening for an armed inter- 
vention ; the original cause for which, it is probable, her own intrigues had 
prepared, and which, at all events, she most ardently desired. At the same time, 
we must have appeared to the Turks, who cannot possibly comprehend the 
working of a free government, to have coldly neglected their interests. By these 
lucky circumstances, or well conducted intrigues, Russia has for the present 
acquired a paramount sway at Constantinople. We hear of a special treaty 
between the Sultan andthe Czar having been signed, without even the knowledge, 
much less the acquiescence, uf the ministers of the other powers accredited to 
the Porte. We have read lettersand addresses between the ministers and officers 
of these two powers, filled with all the flowers of Oriental rhetoric, but which 
cannot hide the tone of gratitude employed by the one party, and the strain of 
protection assumed by the other.—{'T'o be concluded next week. 








* Mr. Slade received these statements in the Russian camp, from the brother of 
the Russian officer who carried the orders into execution; and he adds, that his in- 
formant told him, as a mere matter of course, one half of these persons died on the 
road. (Vol. L. page 401.) And yet the protection of these victims was one of the 
Russian pretexts for the war. 

-_—< 


A PLAN FOR DIMINISHING POOR RATES IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

An interesting little pamphlet has just been published in England, under the 
above title, including an account of the objects and plans pursued upon “ Gravely 
Estate,” in the parish of Lindfield, Sussex, by John Smith, M. P., and Wm 
Allen, for bettering the condition of the agricultural poor. In the small parish 
vf Lindfield it appears that * upwards of £500 have been expended in one year 
upon able-bodied men, because the farmers choose to pay in effect out of the 
poor-rates that which ought to have been paid to the poor man as his fair wages.” 
This is, indeed, the erying and fatal sin of poor-law administration. But to the 
point,—The objects of the smal! lettings of one, two, or three acres each to 
poor peasants thrown out of employment, as presented in the pamphlet, is thjs -— 
Suppose that there are 300 labourers in a district, and constant work could only 
be found for 250 of them, then, if the whole body of 300 were to work five 
days in the week for the farmers at 2s. per diem, and each of them the remain- 
ing or sixth day for himself, on an acre or an acre and a quarter of land in his 





King of Catherine’s nomination—a mere minion of her own—ascended the throne 
of the Sobieski, and of the Jagelions. Interference and protection redoubled— | 
useful reforms were obstructed or annulled—the discontented found favour at 
St. Petersburgh, or, still more insultingly. were upheld by the Russian minister 
at Warsaw. Meanwhile, the pious heart of Catherine yearned for the alleged 
sufferings of her Greek Church co-religionists in Poland, until the sabre and the | 
spear were instructed to exhibit charity and toleration. Discord, in short, was | 
fostered by every art ; and when at iength insurrection burst forth, the armies of | 
Russia invaded the ruined kingdom with proclamations of magnanimity, and pur- 

poses of spoliation, partition, and aggrandizement,—all too fatally realized, and 

by the rest of Europe far too tamely submitted to. The detestable tale of Po- 

land's wrongs is too well known to need repetition here. It is graved in charac- 
ters of blood and treachery, and of blasphemy peculiarly Russian. But if | 
Turkey be not wise, it will have been written for her without profit. The first | 
acts of this revolting tragedy have already been rehearsed in the heart of her em- 
pire. In Turkey, as in Poland, Russian intrigue has long exercised its baleful 
influence. Witness the revolts in Servin, Walachia, Moldavia, Albania, Greece, 

and lastly, Egypt, which have been excited by Russia. In Turkey, as in Poland, 
Russian spoliation of territory has been incessant and increasing. Here, too, the | 
piety of Russia has used its devotion to the Greek Church, as a pretext and dan- 
gerous handle for intervention. And here, as in Poland, have the Russian ar- | 
mies appeared alternately as friends and as foes. No later than the automa of | 
1829, the Russ, the Tartar, the Cossac, and the Calmuc. were in full march up- 

on Constantinople, heated with anticipations of blood and plunder ; and yet ere 

the spring of 1833 was passed, the same forces were amicably encamped around 

Pera and Buyukderi, calling themselves, and being actually called by the Turks, 

friends, allies, mediators, protectors ! 


2 . : } 
Meanwinile, the engineer and naval officers of these protectors, were making | 


themselves acquainted with the means of attack and defence of Constantinople, 


| has a quarter of an acre fora garden, in addition to the acre 


own occupation, then he might earn 3s. on that sixth day, and there would exist 
no able-bodied paupers. The following are extracts :— 

“ Previously to the year 1825, | made mauy experiments on a smal! estate at 
Stoke Newington, Middlesex, to ascertain the quantity of food consumed by 
cows, &c , and the weight to be obtained of different hinds of crops from a given 
surface of land. Afterwards, about the year 1826. I bought a piece of land at 
Lindfield, near Cuckfield, in Sussex, and built schvol-rooms, &c., for a boys’ 
school, girls’ school, and an infant school. Soon after this, my friend John 
Smith, having purchased the Gravely estate, in the neighbourhood, eighteen 
cottages for labourers were built, with an acre and a quarter of land to each ; 
and there are also seven cottages on farms of from five to six acres each. to be 
cultivated on the spade or garden plan. The result of our experiments, for 
these six yeare past, has convinced us that it is in the power of gentlemen 
in almost any given district, materially to diminish, or nearly to annihilate, the 
poor’s rate. 

* Farwer’s Lasovurer.—The object is to render able-bodied labourers inde- 
pendent of parish relief, by letting them have allotments of land at a moderate 
rent. The plan is to cultivate these allotments by the spade entirely, in a cer- 
tain rotation of crops. which have been proved by experience to afford the 
greatest quantity of food for man and beast. 

“We have found that if the farmer's labourer is permitted to have one acre 
of land, ata rent of from 30s. to 40s per annum, he may, by saving manure, 


We have shown how we may conduce | 
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quired to do the farmer's work, then if each of these 300 worked only 5 days 
out of the 6 for the farmer, at Qs. per day, and each labourer worked one day 
| for himself on an acre, or an acre and a quarter of land, be might gain 3s. for 
the day so employed. If the surplus were still greater, say 100, then let each 
man only work four days for the farmer, and two days for himself, upon two 
j acres of land; thus any ameunt of surplus labour might be drawn off, and the 
demoralizing effects of the present wretched system obviated 

“In case where the vestry is prejudiced and obstinate, it is always in the 
power of gentlemen to have land in the parish to make these allotments, which, 

while they pay the proprietor a fair rent for his Jand, will afford him, above all, 
the pleasing spectacle of a happy and contented peasantry. It would be a good 
measure to have a map of every parish, on which all the estates should be mark- 
ed, with the names of the proprietors; also every farm, with the name of the 
| occupant, and the number of hands employed, and the rate of wages 

* Useful hints for the management of a cottager's farm will be found in a 
most interesting little book, entutled “ Richard Macready, or the Farmer Lad ;” 
every cottager should be in possession of it | shel) re prime what relates to the 
labourer's garden as an appendix to this tract; the book hes been of great use 
in Ireland, and was, I believe, originally written for the Kildare-street Sehool 
Society, in Dublin. ‘This Society bas published an extensive series of cheap 
and most interesting books for the poor 

* Peasant’s Farm —If an able-bodied labouring man sells the whole of bis 
labour to himeelf, it is found that with the assistance of his family, he may, if he 
be prudent and industrious, cultivate five acres of land, and a garden of a quarter 
of an acre, wholly by the spade; he must however, he suppled with a litte 
capital, for which he should pay interest, and repay the principal by instalmente. 
He might thus support his wife and family in great comfort ; but then the fol- 
lowing points must be strictly attended to, as they are essential to the success 
of the plan. 

** His cottage should be situated upon his land, in order to favour the col- 
lection and application of manure. It should contain a sitting-room or kitchen, 
at least 14 feet square and nine feet to the ceiling; and three sleeping-rooma, 
nine feet by eight, and nine feet high, i order that the boys and girls may have 
separate chambers. There must be an iron boiler, oven, dairy, piegery, cow 
house, privy, &c, allon a small scale ; but it us quite essential that drains should 
be made from the kitchen, &e. leading to the dung pit, which must be water 
tight, to hold the fluid manure ; for everything of this kind must be saved, as 
soap-suds, cabbage. water, every thing from the kitchen, cow- house, privy, &e , 
| this fluid manure must be applied to the land, or put upon the compost heap 

Everything capable of making manure must be carefully saved . for without a 
sufficient quantity of this indispensable article the plans will utterly fail. Bones 
should be collected, and broken with a heavy hammer; they are a very strong 
manure 

* Four cows may he kept, as soon as the necessary crops are insured. A 
hreeding-suw must be provided. A cow may be trained to draw a light cart, 
with a small load of manure, &e., without injury 

“The tenant must be bound to render an exact account of the weight or 
measure of the produce obtained from a given surface 
live stock 

* No horse must be kept or used upon these farms, unless upon very particular 
occasions 

* The tenant should subscribe to the following articles, and agree that he may 
be turned out if be does not fulfil them 

* 1. To observe moral conduct —2. To cultivate the land in the manner pre- 
scribed to him, and not to vary from it without leave ; to underlet no part of it; 
to take in no permanent lodger without leave; not to damage or remove any 
tree or shrub ; and to keep the land always sufficiently and well manured —3 
To pay the rent regularly, at the time and in the manner to be agreed upon.—4 
To take care that all his children of a suitable age go to school, or are taught to 
read, write, and practise the first four rules of arithmetic at least —5. To attend 
some place of public worship on the Sabbath —6. Seeing the evil consequences 
which arise from the abuse of spirituous liquors, to engage that none shall be 
used in his family, except for the purposes of medicine; no spirituous or fer- 
mented liqsors to be sold on the premises —6. ‘To endeavour to repay by instal- 
ments, 48 s00n as possible, the amount of the principal, and witerest upon the 
capital advanced.—8. The proprietor to engage to heep the cottage in repair, 
and that the tenant shall not be turned out so long as he fullile bis engagements, 
except under extraordinary circumstances, and in case of the tenant's death, or 





also the produce of his 


removal, bis stock of all sorte to be valued, and the amount paid to him or to 
his representative —9. To give peaceable possession on the 29th of September 
in any year, after having had at any time six months’ notice in writing 

“ The success of the plan will mainly depend upon the number of cows and 


pigs which can be fed upon the produce of the farm, on account of the 
manure 
. . > . . 

“ The theoretieal objection so constantly made to attempts to provide for the 
comfort of the poor in this way is, that they would thereby increase to an in 
convenient extent ; but with regard to Ireland, itis an undeniable fact, that the 
increase of the poor population is the greatest of all, precisely in those districts 
where the means of support are the least, and where the ignorance is the 
greatest. When the poor are the most miserable, there they multiply in the 
highest ratio, because there are no moral checks, and because they seem to con- 
sider that marriage and a family cannot sink them lower in the scale of wretched- 
ness ; on the other hand, a good education and a respectable standing in society 
are actually found to operate as a moral check to improvident marriages, a= te 
remarkably the case in the Society of Friends in England, and we may fairly 
calculate upon it, that a young man and woman, educated os the poor apon this 
plan would be educated, would he earnest to save money, and secure & situation 
where they might live in the same comfortable and respectable manner that 
their parents bad done before them Instead, then, of encouraging emigration 
at an enormous expense per head, rather let that money be applied to the 
establishment of colonies at home, and the increase of our national strength 

“Tf there is one subject more than another which requires the deep attention 
of the Statesman and the Philanthropist, it is what relates to the morals and 
comfortable subsistence of the great mass of the people in every country—the 
poor. If the poor are suffered to be ground down and oppressed, their intellect 
will be deteriorated in the degree in which this takes place they will become 
less man, and assimilate more with the nature of the brute. their minds will be- 
come depraved, and they will be tempted to supply their necessities by all the 
means in their power, without any reference to the laws of meum and tuum — 
There are, it is true, bright exceptions among these sufferers, but still the histo- 
ry of all nations demonstrates that the natural tendency of abject poverty and 
oppression is to debase and deprave the mind; but we are told by certain politi- 
cal economists, that it would be extremely injodicious, not to say dangerous to 
make the poor too comfortable : furnish man, they say, with plenty of food and 
comforts, and population will go on in a geometrical ratio, while the increase of 
provisions will only follow the law of an arithmetical series. They hold that it 
is consistent with the general interest that the excess of population, whenever it 
occurs, should be starved off, or sent, at the public expense to another part of 
the world, where there is more room for them. 

“« Now, we will not deny to these speculators the tendency of man, unre~ 
strained hy mors! feeling and the sanctions of religion, to increase in the man- 
ner stated ; but He who created man, and designed and provided for his happi- 
ness in this world, as well as that which is to come, connected virtue with hap- 
pines, and vice with misery. He gave man passions, bot He gave man also the 
power of controlling those passions, and regulating his natora!l propensities. Let 
the political economist, then, forbear from attempting to paralyze the efforts of 
those who are anxious to better the condition of the poor, in conformity with the 
precept of the Saviour of mankind—* Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do onto you, doye even so unto them.’ Let them rather use all their efforts 
to diminish vice and crime, and lend their aid in promoting the improvements 
of the great mass of the people in religious principles. In proportion as they 
approximate towards the accomplishment of this object, in the same proportion 
may their fears subside with regard to the propagation of the harman species in 
a geometrical! ratio 

—~——- 


SCENES IN THE LONDON PRISONS. 


THM MARSHALSEA. 
[We extract the following from a long and clever article in the Metropolitan 





and cultivating the land, half in potatoes, and half in corn, realize 38. per week | 
in addition to the regular wages received from his employer, and derive mauy | 
comforts to his family beside. In some instances the wile and children have 
done the greatest part of the work. In every instance at Gravely the labourer 

“ When the parish gives relief to able-bodied labourers in money, wpon the 
plea that the man can get no work, this money. besides encouraging idleness is 
totally lost ; as in the case of this little parish of Lindfield, where upwards of 





and with every creek and current of the Bosphorus. Under the friendly plea of | £500 have been expended in one year upon able-bodied men, because ihe farmers 
repairing the castle of the two straits, and other fortresses, they have acquired | 11404) 19 pay, in effect, out of the poor's rates that which ought to bave been 
plans, and raised defences, which may serve more purposes than their friends paid to the poor man as his fair wages. ‘This money never comes beck to the 
© Ves, elie chungs pereiadiae, & 7s ae oe adibol parish, but is irretrievably lost : whereas it might easily be saved by letting | 
‘ + we ' - | 

tres which ere the most so towards us in thelr commevetal relations. Itis nota year! these clairaants have an acre of land, and advancing them upon their laboar, 
since an extensive order from Manilla, for ginghams, was transferred from Manchester | &e., to be repaid out of the crop 

to Rouen, because our Custonthouse could not promise diminished duties for the « Labour is a thing to be bought and sold like any thing else. If there be 
return cargo. And, among many like instances in Turkish trade, we may cite this, t99 much in the market, the value may be depressed helow what is required to 
that we may permit the entry of French burrs for millstones at 3/. 16s. the hundred, purchase the necessaries of life ; the obvious remedy is, to draw off this sur-| 
whereas we eharge for infinitely better millstones of Milo a duty of no less than III. 8s plus quantity, by giving the labourer an opportunity of working for himself on | 


; and yet Milo and the Philippine Isl t goods, which most | | : 
csmmoty sant yet ho cane ae vad eee land. Thus, suppose there are 300 labourers in a parish, and only 250 are re- 














Tomaso is an unfortunate gentleman suddenly incarcerated, and on the first 
night of his imprisonment is introduced to the Club, having previously made the 
acquaintance ofa Mrs. L——, a blue-stocking fellow prisoner, who was engaged 
in writing a history of the Isle of Man.) 

THE CLUB 

At eight o'clock Tomaso was wasted upon, officially. by little Andrew Thomp- 
son, a hunchback tailor, with a message to inform him that the gentlemen of the 
« Free and Easy” panted for the pleasure of bis society - 

The chair was already taken, and the members “ arranged '” ® terrible show ! 
The chairman was Jacob Read, a black kettle-drommer, belonging to one of the 
regiments of Life Guards. This man, notwithstanding bis Onprepossessing as- 
pect, was, to those who could see ** Othello’s visage 19 his mind,” fair as alabes- 
ter, and a decent, sensible, inoffensive man ; and though bis avocation was that 
of beating a pair of kettle-droms, he was a very respectable performer on the 
violin and several other musical inetruments, aod sung with considerable taste 
and feeling 

The other members consisted of the aforesaid Andrew Thompson, as per- 
turbed a little spirit as ever animated 4 human frame. He wasa politician as 
restiess as John Wilks, a speech maker as great as Gale Jones, and wrote as 
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many letters as a secretary of state. We had also a degraded sea-captain, who | 
because he lost his ship in a storm, was dragged over the coals by its owners, | 
and consigned to the Marshalsea Prison, for the loss they sustained by what 
they were pleased to call his culpable neglect. ‘This unhappy man was for ever 
singing “ Cease, rode Boreas,” and “ Britannia rules the waves.” The other 
members were, a broken ironmonger, @ turned-off botier, and O! great retriba- 
tion, Mr. C ——, the keeper of a spunging-hovuse in the city of London. This 
was knocking a man down “ with his own pedigree” with a vengeance. 

Each member was furnished with a tobacco-pipe in his mouth, (for cigars were 
not yet known.) and supplied with a pint of porter, which he might replenish 
ad lstum. But all ardent spirits were prohibited, except such as in convivial 
parties come under the denomination of chowe spirits The artificial fog pro- 
duced by the smokers added considerably to the gloom of the cavern in which 
the club was held, and powerfully remin¢ed Tomaso of Dante's Inferno; and 
the several complexions of the convinces tended not a little to realize the idea ; for 
the Robbers in the Beggar's Opera, and the Banditti in the Castle of Andalusia, 
appear fine gentlemen, compared to the members of the “ Free and Easy” in 
the Marshalsea Prison, and ‘Tomaso could not avoid ejaculating, with the Queen 
in Hamlet, . 


* Woe is me, 
To have seen what I have seen, see what J see!" 


“ There sata villain with a horrid face, 
Lording it o'er a pint of Whithread’s porter.” 
** With his pipe and his pot, puffing sorrow away.” 


The general tenor of the conversation, as in al! ignorant societies, was that of 
politics, and settling the affairs of the nation. for there are always wiser heads 
out of the Cabinet than in it. This conversation was kept up with a degree of 
warmth that did great credit to the patriots and champions of civil liberty 
Here ministers were dismissed, and generals appointed; the finances of the 
country placed on a more respectable footing, and the national debt put in 4 bet- 
ter train of liquidation; and all this was done by men who had not in their 
pockets the price of a second pint of porter ! 

These political discussions, which were more noisy than profound, were oc- 
casionally diversifiéd by songs and duets, some of which were neither destitute 
of taste nor science, and the lover of harmony miglit exclaim with Othello, 

“ If after every storm come such calms, 
May the winds blow Olympus high.” 

About ten o'clock, the hilarity of the clob was stopped, and its enjoyments 
suspended, by the appearance of the officer * who holds the office opposite to St 
Peter, and keeps the keys of hell,” vulgarly denominated a turnkey, who came 
at that hour, attended by a group of myrmidons, howling like Cerberus, and 
frowning like Michael Angelo'’s Neptune, to tel! us ovr hour was come, and to 
lock us up in our dungeons. The severity of this fellow’s muscles were some- 
what softened by a sop, in taking oll out of every man's mug of beer, for a pri- 
son is the very hot-bed of bribery and corruption. Having finished his draught, 
he brandished the tremendous insignia of hia office, (a bunch of immense keys,) 
on which signal the Aouse rose simultaneously, and its members immediately 
disappeared, * melting like ghosts before the new-born day.” 

The next morning, the sun being high, shed a genial warmth over the atmos- 
phere, and rendered it pleasant for walking, even in the confined district of a 
prison-yard. Between six and seven o'clock the whole of the population were 
on the alert; even the ladies came out of their hiding-places, to taste the fresh- 
ness of the morn. Among the rest, Mrs. L left her shade, or rather her 
shed, to join the gay throng on the promenade ; and coming up to Tomaso, and 
giving him a gentle squeeze of the hand, hoped she would have the pleasure of 
his company to breakfast in her hut ; to which he readily assented, provided she 
would allow him to bring his own materiel, and that she would have the kindness 
to keep him in hot water, for in a prison, it requires very little sagacity to disco- 
ver that a meal of any sort isa thing of too much importance to expect for no- 
thing. After replying, with a line from Goldsmith's Retaliation, 

* Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the best dish,” 
she cheerfully assented to the proposition. Having therefore freighted his pock- 
ets with tea and sugar. (which may be purchased in the place,) and waiting the 
coming of the baker with hot rolls, who punctually arrived at eight o'clock, To- 
maso hastened with his provender to the Muse's bower, and not wishing to be 
outdone in quotation, (for which the reader may perceive that he had a sort of 
itch,) he entered with a line from the ballad, 

“ Hot rolls and butter break the Briton’'s fast,” 

he then sat down with keen zest to a cheerful and abundant repast. 

After finishing his breakfast with Mrs. L , and again feasting in imagina- 
tion on the luxuries of her native isle, Tomaso walked into the yard in expecta- 
tion of a visitor; he had not been there more than ten minutes, when a most in- 
teresting young female was brought capfive, and pushed in with as little cere- 
mony asa beast into a pound. This daughter of misfortune turned out to be a 
Paphian nymph, in whom Tomaso soon recognized Sal, that he had left behind 
him the preceding day at the spunging-house, and to him she flew with all the 
confidence of an old acquaintance. 

Tomaso felt an interest in her affairs, and a curiosity to learn ber history.— 
Having intimated thus much, she gratified him without difficulty or hesitation 
with the following narrative. 


THE STORY OF SALLY LANGLEY. 

In what he will have to state of the story of this unhappy young woman, To- 
maso will give what he collected from her own narrative, rather than the narra- 
tive itself, 

She was, she said, a native of Lancaster, and one of those charming girls who 
have conferred on them the appellation of * Lancashire witches.” Her father, 
she said, was a farmer, of the more humble class, but in comfortable and easy 
circumstances ; of seven children, she was the only one that survived, and con- 
sequently was au object of great endearment to her aged parents, who were still 
living. Here a flood of tears deprived her for some moments of the power of 
utterance. She was brought up with great tenderness, and received such an 
education as fitted her for her future destinies in life. She was intended by her 
parents tu become the wife of an honest yeoman, a distant and rich relation, but 
somewhat “ descended into the vale of years.” But, unfortunately for her own 
peace of mind, and that of her relations, she had formed an attachment of so ro- 
mantic a character, that though the object of her regard had neither fortune nor | 
profession, no human power or influence could eradicate the impression he had 
made on her heart. Pressed by her parents to marry the man she disliked, and 
commanded to reject and discard him whom she adored, in an agony of the most 
heart-rending anguish she fled from her home and from the bosom of her family, 
to throw herself on an unpitying world, and brave the storms of adversity. Her 
retreat was the metropolis, in whose vastness and mazes all trace of her was lost 
to her friends and relatives. Bills were posted up in the different provincial 
towns, and rewards offered to any person who could give the least account of her 
route or residence; butall to no purpose. She remained for several weeks un- 
disturbed (save by the perturbations of her own mind) in the obscurity of a mean 
lodging, and when the Aue and cry bad a little subsided, and the vigilance of her 
pursuers had somewhat relaxed, she ventured out from her hiding-place. to con- 
template at leisure the wonders of London 

It happened one evening during her peregrinations at the west end of the town, 
that, passing by Charing Cross, she saw one of the long coaches drive out from 
under the gateway of the Golden Cross, on the roof of which, in the midst of a 
group of recruits, she recognized Henry Stanton, that object of her tenderest af- 
fections. She instantly shrieked aloud, and fainted. On recovering from her 
swoon, she found herself in one of the neighbouring lottery offices, surrounded 
by a crowd of spectators, who seemed greatly to sympathise in her distress ; 
and having told the place of her abode, she was put into a hackney-coach and 
conveyed home. The conclusion to be drawn from what she had just seen, was 
too obvious to require any knowledge of the occult sciences to develope. Henry 
had enlisted, and had become a soldier, and was about to take his departure from 
England, perhaps never to return. This agonizing supposition wrung her heart, 
and threw her into a state of melancholy from which ber recovery was a long 
time doubtful, and her situation hopeless. Her recovery was however at length 
brought about by a circumstance which was worse than the disease itse!f. Her 
little stock of money became now exhausted, and she fell wnto arrears with her 
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now be done, and what that was, she shuddeted to think of. Most of her little 
valuables were already deposited with the pawnbrokers, and she was now lite- 
rally left without resource. In this deplorable state of her circumstances, she 
one morning left her lodgings with the determination never to return. Having 
sauntered about a considerable part of the morning, not knowing which way to | 


landlady, whose clamours soon roused her from her torpor. Something must | 


turn her face, she at length strolled towards St. James’ Park, in the narrow pas- | of a linendraper, was on that day locked up for a debt of considerable amount.| held in the present year. 


sage leading to which, through Spring Gardens, she accidentally met a young 
woman, who had once lived as servant with her mother in the country, and who 


had just then got into the service of a gentleman in one of the streets in West- 
minster 


She Atbtow. 


her, she made a confidan’ of her new friend, by describing the wretchedness of 
her then situation, and her determination not to return to her lodging. Her 
friend suggested the expediency of returning to her parents, who she was assured 
would receive her with open arms, and look over what had happened; but no— 
the clandestine manner in which she had left ber home, the remembrance of her 
Henry, whose image every object and occurrence would recall to her memory ; 
the sneers and exultations of her pretended friends, and, above all, the certainty 
of being forced into a marriage with a person she could not endure, operated so 
powerfully on her mind as to render her resolution irrevocable. Besides, she 
could never again visit the place of her nativity, once to her the seat of inno- 


ciations 

Her friend being thus made acquainted with the desperate state of her cir- 
cumstances, and her determination not to return to her native home, invited Sally 
for the present to take refuge in ber master’s house, into which she could 
first smuggle, and afterwards conceal her, till something better could be done, 
and where she would share with her her bed and board. Asa ship-wrecked ma- 
riner eagerly clings to the Jast plank for the preservation of his life, with equa! 
avidity did poor Sally avail herself of the kindness of her friend. ; 

Your latch-key is a powerful instrument in the hands of servants, with which 
to carry on their illicit transactions, and is sometimes used to introduce the 
assassin whom you unconsciously shelter under your roof, and who “ in the 
On the present 





as it was used on the side of benevolence, and to give shelter to the forlorn and 
destitute 

Sally was now introduced by her friend into one of those houses in Great | 
George Street, which have since been erased from the map of London to make | 
room for the projected improvements in Westminster. The master of the 
house being a bachelor, and frequently from bome, was a circumstance favourable | 
for the arrangements made between the two friends. As servants often have 
sisters and cousins, whom they wish to see in the houses of their masters and 
mistresses, the latter appellation was adopted in case of detection, in order to 
aid the deception. and Sally now found herself in a comfortable home, free from | 
expense or other inconvenience 
happy and destitute female, ultimately caused her destruction, and plunged her 
into irretrievable misery. 

* The gates of hell are open night and day, 
Smooth the descent, and easy is the way.” 

Although the previous habits of Sally's life did not wholly preclude the know- 
ledge of domestic affairs, yet she was hy no means qualified to undertake the 
business of a London servant Notwithstanding, however, her consciousness 
of this deficiency, she turned her thoughts to servitude as her only resource. 
The place of nursery-maid she thought she might sustain, and therefore de- 
termined to make the regular application for that situation. An unforeseen 
event, however, marred her prospects and frustrated her hopes ; and by a natural 
chain of circumstances led her onward to destruction. 

The gentleman at whore house she then resided, happened accidentally one 
morning to see her go out; and being very much struck with her appearance, 
and he himself being prepared to go out also, followed her at a distance, and 
saw her enter the park by Storey’s Gate. It was at that hour of the morning. 
when the troops are drawn oot on the parade at the Horse Guards, in order to 
march to St. James's Palace to mount the different guards. The morning was 
fine, and as this spectacle is always attractive, poor Sally stopped to enjoy it, 
and to hear a grand march which was then playing by the band ; which having 
finished, they next played that pleasing pathetic air in the entertainmentof ‘ The 
Camp,” composed by Linley, set to those words, “* When war's alarms enticed 
my Willie from me,” &c., which, substituting the name of Henry for that of 
William, came immediately home to her “own business and bosom,” that she 
gave way to her feelings, and burst into a flood of tears. 

By this time, the gentlernan, who had never lost sight of his object, stood 
close behind her among the spectitors. ‘* And what is it that makes you weep, 
** Does the tune bring to your mind some tender re- 


Sally turned round and looked up in his face. but made no reply. 

* Nay, my dear,” added he. ‘J would not offend you for the world.” 

Sally, who had been tolerably well educated, and was a girl of some reading, 
replied in the words, and somewhat in the tone of Calista, that “her sorrows 
were her own ;” and then shifted her situation, leaving the inquisitor to brook 
the reproof. 

The guard now began to move off the ground, and the spectators to disperse 
in different directions ; and in this general movement, chance again brought 
these strangers in contact, when the gentleman again addressed Sally, nearly in 
the following strain:—* I beg your pardon, young woman ; but it is not merely 
the gratification of an idle or impertinent curiosity that impels me to question 
you thus; but you may credit my sincerity when I assure you that I feel an 
interest in your affairs. Did you not just now come out of the house, No. — in 
Great George Street?” 

Sally answered in the affirmative. 

** That is my house, from which I followed you.” 

This piece of intelligence overwhelmed her with confusion and apprehension, 
more on account of her friend than herself, whose kindness afforded her a shelter, 
which she feared might operate to her ruin. The gentleman, perceiving her 
embarrassment, and guessing the cause, gave her a message to his servant, to 
say that he would not that day dine at home; and also to tell her to make her- 
self and her friend as comfortable as she could, adding, ** You may tell her what 
has happened, and that she need not make herself uneasy, for I have known for 
some days of your having been in the house.’ On giving her this message, he 
immediately separated from her, leaving poor Sally bewildered in a maze of con- 
jecture, and filled with the most frightful apprehensions. 

This gentleman, who held a public situation of some importance, used every 
morning to leave instructions for the day with his servant; but the eccentricity 
of his present movement, and the suddenness of his departure on the morning of 
this day, put it quite out of his mind. 

Sally and her friend followed his advice in one respect, by making themselves 
as happy as they could under existing circumstances, though their enjoyment 
was somewhat embittered by the discovery that had been made, and the ap- 
prehension of itstermination. ‘The next day. however, cleared up their doubts, 
and_gave them some reason to suppose that the event was rather fortunate than 
otherwise. 

The next morning, at breakfast, the master learnt from his servant all the par- 
ticulars respecting his new inmate ; and as there was much in her story to excite 
commiseration, he seemed considerably affected by the recital, and finding that 
her immediate object was to get a place as a servant, he thought, he said, he 
could procure herone. But— 

* A man may smile, and smile, and be a villain.” 
The reader may imagine the rest. 

* * * Tt was in vain that Tomaso used all his powers of persuasion to 
induce this unfortunate girl even then to turn her thoughts towards home, as- 
suring her that she would yet be received, like another prodigal, by those who 
would pour balm into her wounds, and administer consolation to her broken 
heart ; butno—she could never. she said, face her father and mother, nor return 
to that dwelling once the seat of innocence and peace, to endure the scoffs and 
taunts of an unpitying world, which seems to take a malicious delight in tramp- 
ling on a broken reed. The destinies had marked her out as another of those 
unhappy victims whom the first false steps leads on to ruin ; and the early im- 
pressions of virtue imperceptibly gave place to the irresistible influence of vicious 
habits, and abandoned associates. 


** Now lost to all, her friends, her virtue fled, 
Near her betrayer's door she lays her head ; 
And pinched with cold, and shrinking from the shower, 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, 
When idly first, ambitious of the town, 


She left her wheel, and robes of country brown.” Goldsmith. 


An awkward circumstance, which excited the commiseration of the whole 
prison, took place the next day after Tomaso's incarceration ; for really such 
places are fertile in interesting incidents, which, if selected with taste or judg- | 
ment, might fill volumes. It must be acknowledged, however, that to the 
votaries of mere fashion, or of fashionable life, they hold out but little attraction, 
as the frivolity of such pursuits is incompatible with those circumstances which 
touch the heart, and call forth the best sympathies of our nature. 

A respectable young man, who had been, and was still carrying on the business 


He was, like the prisoners, frequently visited by his wife, a decent and interesting 
young woman : who, wishing to afford her husband every comfort in her power 
during his confinement, was induced to break through one of the standing orders 


This female friend abruptly informed her of the situation of Henry | of the prison, by bringing him a bottle of brandy concealed under her clothes. 


Stanton, (for our best friends sometimes seem to take pleasure in giving us pain.) | She could not plead ignorance of the laws, ur rules of the place, for they were 
He enlisted asa soldier, and embarked in the unfortunate expedition to the Hel- | painted and placed up in a conspicuous part of the yard, where all who entered 


der, and was one of the first victims on that disastrous occasion. A comrade of 


the place could see them ; she also knew that all persons who had come to the 


his from the same part of the country had written home to his relations, giving | prison of late, (particularly females,) had been searched before they were ad- 
_— account of what had transpired a few days previous to his departure for | mitted, so that it was almost impossible to escape detection. The punishmen: 
on. 


Although poor Sally Langly was most sensibly affected on hearing the fate of | 


her beloved Henry, yet knowing, as she did, that by entering the army he en- 


iotered the danger of losing his life, she may be supposed to have been pre- | ful! powers to carry the above sentence into execution and it is generally inflicted | 
Notwithstanding all this, the poor wo | 
t husband, had the hardiness to risk every thing; | conspicuous ornament, a very simple one, was over the orchestra (which occu 


pared in some degree for the shock, which in some sort lessened its force ; and 
on recovering a little from the effect which this dismal communication had upon 


incurred for this offence was terrific; being for the first, a month's solitary 
| confinement in the county jail in Horsemonger Lane; for the second, two 
mouths ; and for the third offence, three months. The jailor is invested wit) 


} without relaxation or power of appeal 
| man, in order to comfort hy 


s 


But this seasonable kindness shown to an un- | 
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and she was caught in the fact, and was about to be consigned to prison for a 
month without the accommodation of a bed, and with no other sustenance than 
bread and water. 

When word was brought in to the unhappy husband of what had occurred in 
the lobby, and of the punishment which was preparing for his wife, the result of 
her solicitude to soften the horrors of his present situation, it is not in the power 
of language to describe his emotions ; they may be said to have wholly unman- 
ned bim, and could only spring from the most poignant anguish, and the tenderest 
regard for a beloved object. He wept like an infant, and tore his hair like a dis- 
tracted female. He rushed towards the place where the beloved partner of his 
heart was held in the iron grasp of the myrmidons of the law, the most unfeel- 
ing class of mankind—fellows who would tear your life out to pocket a shilling— 
the lowest and vilest ministers of executive justice. Al! his efforts to gain ad- 
mittance to the lobby were repulsed, and he was not suffered even to remon- 
strate. His wife, too, was then far advanced in pregnancy, which increased the 
horrors of his apprehensions. She was lost to Arm, he said, for ever. At length, 
overwhelmed by conflicting emotions of rage. terror, and despair, he sunk ex- 
hausted on a bench, where he remained motionless and insensible for more than 
three quarters of an hour. During this state of his insensibility, a general aud 
spontaneous feeling ran around the prison, like an electric influence, to rescue, 
if possible, this interesting young woman from her impending fate. It was not, 
however, an ebullition of violence, but a strong and lively feeling of humanity 
and commiseration. It was suggested that a petition, drawn up in language at 
once pathetic and respectful, and signed by every individual in the place, and 
presented by a deputation to Mr. Jenkins, the keeper, entreating of him arelaxa- 
tion, for once, of the severity of that law which empowered him to inflict so se- 
vere a punishment; a compliance with which request would be gratefully ac- 
knowledged and never forgotten by the undersigned, &c. &c. 

This appeal succeeded, and poor B was roused from his torpor by the 
shouts of success, and the restoration of his wife. 


JOHNSON THE SMUGGLER. 

At the dinner-table in the tap, Tomaso, on the second day of his incarceration, 
had an opportunity of collecting the genuine particulars of the escape of J—n—n, 
the smuggler, which took place some two or three years before, and which has 
in it so much of the marvellous, (though strictly true,) that he thinks it worthy 
a place in this narrative. J—n—n was certainly a hero in Ais way, and were his 
exploits performed in a better cause, he would deserve to have statues raised to 
his memory. 

This affair, which was equally singular and desperate, produced a great sensa- 
tion at the time it occurred, and was detailed (though inaccurately) in the dif- 
ferent publications of the day. There is no occasion to tell the reader what a 
smuggler is confined for. Great characters are only called forth by great occa- 
sions; and this man, who had the heart of a Hannibal, the courage of a Cato, 





and the perseverance of a Penelope, and who was capable of conducting navies, 


or leading armies to victory, confined his exploits to skirmishing at a distance in 
his little way, to the great annoyance of the preventive service, and the terror of 
the coast blockade. ‘To intercept revenue officers in the discharge of their duty 
is a capital offence, and of this J—n—n was tov often guilty to Jeave a hope that 
he would now escape punishment ; and as ceath was sometimes the consequence 
of these rencontres, his punishment would probably have been the loss of life. 
He, too, was a state prisoner, and known to be so desperate a character, that he 
was looked after with uncommon vigilance and attention. He lived away, 
however, in high style, and was full of money ; a circumstance which produced 
some little relaxation on the part of his keepers. 

Having one day ordered a splendid dinner. and invited a number of friends to 
partake of hie hospitality, he chose that occasion to carry into execution his 
desperate determination. He laid his plan well, for he had a fine head for busi- 
ness. The tables were laid, the company arrived, and dinner ordered to be 
served op. The arrival of the guests, and the preparations for dinner, caused 
some little confusion, of which J—n—n took care to avail himself ; and stepping 
into the lobby, he drew a pisto! from his pocket, which he held up to the face of 
the turnkey, vociferating at the same time, ‘* Let me pass, else you are a dead 
man.” The turnkey was terrified into compliance, and J—n—n cleared the gate. 
Horses were in readiness outside, which he and two friends instantly mounted, 
and galloped off at full speed. The persons who kept the different toll-gates 
were previously prepared, by being told that the three gentlemen were running 
for a wager, and would start at four o'clock precisely ; and being paid the toll for 
three horses, the gates were thrown open, and the jockies allowed to pass, by 
which well-contrived mancuvre al! interruption or impediment was effectually 
prevented, and the runaways made good their retreat. Even the shout which 
was set up after them was favourable to their escape; and the smugglers, with 
a degree of velocity seldom witnessed even on the turf, left their followers so far 
behind as to distance al! competition. 

Having completely scoured the Borough-Road, and passed Vauxhall turnpike, 
the fugitives took the road to Battersea, where, like other runaways, they had a 
relay of horses in waiting on the common, or rather the turnip fields, with which 
that neighbourhood abounds. Here, unobserved, (save only by those in the plot,) 
they not only changed their horses but their dresses also, and sending the return 
horses back to the Borough by a faithful eqnerry, they passed leisurely over 
Battersea Bridge, and taking the road to Kensington, they entered Hyde Park at 
the side of Rotten Row, where they immediately mingled with the crowd of 
equestrians who frequent that fashionable ride ; and being genteelly dressed, they 
passed unnoticed in the gay and motley throng. After taking a sufficient airing, 
and getting an appetite for dinner, like other fashionables who frequent the 
parks, they rode quietly through Piccadilly ard other frequented streets at the 
west end of the town, and finally retired to some safe retreat in the fastnesses 
of the metropolis, where, over a good dinner, and a cheerful bottle, they 
exulted in their achievement, laughing at their pursuers. and drinking success to 
smuggling. 

In this retirement, while the borough of Southwark and its vicinity were all 
confusion and uproar, did those daring fellows remain undisturbed till they thought 
it prudent or found it convenient to shift their quarters. During sume weeks, 
instead of keeping close in their retreat, they frequented the theatres and other 
public places, (for J—n—n was a perfect master of the art of disguising 
himself, and as for his travelling companions, they were wholly unknown, and in 
truth had nothing to fear,) the whole group finding perfect security among the 
crowds of London. 

During this interval, messengers and police officers were dispatched in every 
direction, paticularly to the sea coast ; placards and proclamations were posted up 
at the corners of the streets, offering rewards for the detection of the delinquent, 
but all to no purpose, he was not to be fourd either for love or money. At length 
however, when the hue and cry and the nine days’ wonder had wholly subsided, 
he took his departure from London, and embarked from the nearest port for Hol- 
land, and took up his residence at Flushing, where, being possessed of some 
property, he commenced a successful business, married a Dutch lady with a for- 
tune, and ultimately became a burgomaster of Holland. 

He remained quiet and inoffensive in this situation for some years, ti!) an 
event, as unexpected on his part as unfortunate in its result, drew him from his 
hiding-place, called forth his desperate valour, and restored him once more to his 
native country : this was the ill-fated expedition to the Helder—under the com- 
mand of Frederick, Duke of York. From his local knowledge of the coast, 
J—n—wn was enabled to render essential assistance to his countrymen on Janding; 
a service he performed with such zeal, address, and true feelings of patriotism, 
as won the hearts of all who witnessed his exertions, but above all, the com- 
mander-in-chief, who, on inquiring who that spirited fine fellow was, was told 
that he was J—n—n the smuggler, then an outlaw, and an exile from his country 
The duke, as a reward for his services, made his peace with England, and J—n—n 
once more visited the chalky cliffs of Albion, where (as no man forgets his 
original trade) he recommenced the desperate avocation of a smuggler. 

Thus ended his first adventure, where he shall be left for the present, with a 
promise to resume the subject in the natural course of events. 
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UTILITARIAN REFLECTIONS ON THE NORWICH 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Hail to thee once again, old Norwich, dear old Norwich, whom I venerate as 
if thou wert, not indeed my mother, but my grandmother, or at least my mother’s 
great aunt, or somewhere thereabouts. Thou art sadly and sorely changed ; but 
as the poet, if the most gentlemanly of professors be indeed a poet, says of 
his Maria, if he ever had a Maria, 

No change will I see, 
But “ old Norwich” shall still be “old Norwich” to me 

Do not expect, reader, either a history of, or a critique upon, that which was 
I threaten you with no such infliction. You have 
probably had enough of both in the newspapers. I only mean to make a few re- 
flections, according to my Utilitarian notions of things Previously, however, it 
may be mentioned that the best account, both historical and critical, which the 
writer has met with of the Norwich Festival is in the Spectator newspaper, for 
the 2ist September. It may there be seen how that St. Andrew’s Hall, in whick 
the Festival was held, is 134 feet long, 70 feet wide, and 63 feet high ; how that 
the band consisted of 375 persons, 256 vocalists, and 119 instrumentalists ; how 
that the Band and the Hall made the most of one another's ample capabilities ; 
with many facts and opinions thereunto appertaining. 

It isa noble pile, this quondam church of St. Andrew ; stately gothic, with no 
fritter or filagree about it ; no ceiling to hide the massy timbers of its roof, and 
no niches or protections to break its length, save only the two rows of clustered 
pillars ; the portraits of civic worthies which hang around the walls were mostly 
hidden by the temporary galleries which ran round three sides ; and the only 
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pied the west end of the hall.) the cross of St. Andrew formed by two colossal 
jances with which the sons of Anak might have tilted, with just beneath them, 
and cf like colossal proportion, the standard of Le Génereux festooning tts tri- 
colour and solitary drapery. There was the band, the instrumental in the centre, 
the principal singers in front, forming the chord of the arc, and the choristers on 
each of its projecting sides ; an orderly and organized pile of living beings, and 
of instruments that almost seemed instinct with life and harmony. And then 
along the thronged area, and around the thronged galleries, what plumes were 
fluttering and what eyes were glancing, the assembled pride of the city and the 
county, s!! gay and gorgeous as at a tournament of old! There are few sights 
so splendid ; especially when, in the evening, the lambent gas running along the 
pillared and pointed arches, and following their graceful curves, flickered in the 
musical undulations of the air; or when, more beautiful still, in the morning, 
the partial sunlight streamed through one or other of the gothic windows, making 
long radiant groups of lovely heads and faces, a troop of *slining ones” amid 
the shadowed gaiety of the surrounding mortals. It is worth while going a 
pretty long journey to Norwich only to see the Festival ; it 1s a festival to see it 
I know of few buildings that would allow of such a coup-d'ed, and those few 
are not likely to have the opportunity. Moreover, J could almost think that the 
skies love, and do somewhat, at times, to grace the spectacle. I haveseen there 
strange effects of light and shade, as on a landscape, and more than once have 
heard together the rolling of the drums and of the thunder. Last time, when 
Braham was singing the Battle of the Angels, pea! after peal accompanied “ his 
big manly voice,” and the lightnings blazed athwart the halls, as if the reminis- 
cences of the heavens were awakened by the song of that strife of Gods, which 
once shook them to the centre, and decided their dominion. Nor does the com- 
monest state of the atmosphere, which would not be a common state were it 
without cianges manifold, in the iunany hours which the morning performances 
occupy, fail of bestowing on the visual sense sundry outgushings of light and 
glory, intermingled with cim curtainings of gloom, and rich streamings and 
shiftings of variegated colouring, which blend their prismatic harmonies and ma- 
gical alternations with those of the auditory atmosphere, the element of sound 
in which for the time we * have our being,’’ contributing to an influence over the 
sensations which altogether is probably without a parallel 

We see no reason why musical festivals should be an aristocratical luxury; 
but many reasons why they should be rendered much more popular than they 
are. Nor would the process of so rendering them be a very difficult one. Our 
observation of what passed at Norwich suggested many considerations illustra- 
tive of its facility, and of its favourable influence upon the progress of musical 
taste and scieuce, as well as on the enjoyments, and thereby, the improveinent 
of the people. 

In opposition to an opinion held by many, and repeated by more, we maintain 
that the best music produces the greatest popular effect. Of this position the Nor- 
wich Festival, in accordance with what we have often witnessed elsewhere, fur- 
nished a striking continuity and variety of evidence. ‘The gregt sensations were 
all produced by the finest passages. ‘The Chorus and Fugue from Mozart, * O 
heavenly Lord ;* Sphor’s ** Destroyed is Babylon,” with the Quartet which fol- 
lows, ‘* Blest are the departed ;" the we'l known beauties of the Creation, never 
so efficient as in their connexion with the entire composition ; the opening of 
the Deluge ; (E. Taylor's Solo in the Chorus ** God is righteous ;"’) the succes- 
sion of choruses ending with ‘‘ Sing Jehovah our Redeemer ;” the air ** On the 
dwellings of thy Children ;” and the entire selection from Israel in Egypt ; these 
might have been picked out by a deaf person watching the countenances 
of the auditory, during the morning performances. They had a visible electric 
action on the assembly. 

The musician who by his art produces any effect upon a multitude, may safely 
calculate that he shall produce a similar effect upon almost any multitude. If 


the Norwich auditory had been differently constituted ; if the price of admis- | 


sion, instead of being a guinea and a half guinea, had been a crown and half a 
crown, the same thing would have happened as did happen in the proportionate 
effect of different parts of the performance. The capability of being * moved 
by concord of sweet sounds ” is no appendage of station or fortune ; nor of what 
is called education, nor even of intellectuality. It is a physical and connate or 
innate privilege of certain constitutions, which are generated indifferently in all 
ranks of society. The proportion of such constitutions te the entire population 
may probably be varied by many influences, some within and others above the 
reach of buman control ; but whether they be few or many, they are the centre 
and the source of what may be called the public enjoyment of musical perform- 
ances. In the bestowment of this gift, nature is strictly impartial. The Lord 
Lieutenant of the county may have it; and so may the journeyman weaver of 
thecity. It isa spirit that breatheth where it listeth; and they who possess it 
are the true patrons of musical festivals. 


The musical temperament is often hereditary ; and it is hereditary under cir- | 


cumstances which show that it must be the result of original constitution and 
not of early training. It is often manifested in childhood under non-exciting 
and even unpropitious circumstances. Neglect may impair, or exercise may 
strengthen and refine it. No education can produce more than its semblance or 
a very low degree of the sensual enjoyment of sound which it imparts 

There are two secondary species of musical enjoyinent, which may be 
added to this primary one, or which may be produced independently of its 
existence. One is the pleasure which every Art affords by a scientific ac- 
quaintance with its principles, and a consequent perception of skil' in the 
application of those principles to the production of novel combinations, 
and the overcoming of difficulties in the execution. The other is the pleasure 
which musical sounds excite from the associated images or emotions, and which 
is strong, rich, and varied, in proportion to the general cultivation of the 
intellect. We may call the one of these the technical, and the other the poetical 
enjoyment of music. It cannot be expected that either of them should be pos- 
sessed in a high degree by the uneducated classes of society So faras what is 
called the goodness or fineness of music, consists in the production of the one 


or the other, it must be allowed that its goodness is no presumptionof its general | 


popularity. But these are only secondary modes of enjoyment, and the former 
in particular is very inferior to the primary. 

The first of these kinds of enjoyment bas tended to pervert the taste of pro- 
fessional men and amateurs; and it wuuld be greatly for the advantage of the 
Art, as well as for that of the community, that they should be kept to the true 
standard of musical excellence by the performance of concerts and oratorios, to 
audiences of a more popular description than the price which tickets usually 
bearcan possibly admit. The taste for technical and mechanical! difficulty in 
music, asin any of the Arts, isa taste as false as it must ever be unpopular. 


| makes gorgeous with their treasures the procession or the banquet of its triumph | de L’ Hopital, on mathematical and philosophical subjects ; itis in the Latin lan- 


| Susceptibility to music br-ags into action all of the poet that there is in a man’s 


nature ; and al! of the materials of poetry which instruction has accumulated in | 
hismind Probably the musical 1s only a branch, dispropcrtionately developed, | 3,285 pictures 


of the poetical temperament. It may be the same kind of physical sensibility, 


guage, and in 2 vols. 410 
The museum of the Louvre contains 960 objects of ancient sculpture, and 


determined to the ear, (and, in the painter, determined to the eye,) which, diffused | H Boldness of the Ancient Mariners —When Diaz discovered the Cape of Good 


over the whole system, constitutes the poet, or rather the poetic nature. Hence 


itis difficult to disentangle the erclusively musical, from the properly poetical, | 


excellence of many of the finest compositions. The latter is essential te good 
vocal music ; and even instrumental music produces comparatively little effect, 
unless there be developed in it a poetical idea. What would be that famous 
passage in ** The Creation,” where the instantaneous production of universal 


i 
; 


lope, he had only two vessels, 50 tons each ; thie was in 1446! Those of De 
Gama, who discovered India, were of 120, 100. and 90 tons. Ip Drake's voyage 
round the world, he had with him one vessel of 100, one of 89, one of 50, one of 
30, and a pinnace of 50tons! Candish, or Cavandish, in his voyage round the 
world, had three vessels of the respective burdens of 140, 60, and 40 tons ' 


Daring ® thick fog one night a week or two ago a flight of starlings, attracted 


light is expressed by the crash, which, in like manner, momently fills all space |" supposed, by the brilliancy of the new hght on the Girdleness, flew against 
with sound, but a trick to make people start, if it were not for the poetical con- | the plate-glass of the lighthouse with such force, that about five dozen of them 


ception conveyed by the sublime words which are so accompamed ! 
would degenerate into Toodle loo, loodle loo, loodle loo, loodie iovdle ; tvodle foo, 
loodle. loo, loodle, waxc!!' Some composers, and men of name too, would 
perhaps maintain, at least to that point do their principles tend, that these words 
would have been as good for the purpose as the words of Moses. But it wil! 
not do; language must be more than a peg to hang the notes upon, or the poeti 
cal, and a large portion of the popular interest in the performance will be sure 
to break down. A good subject will often bolster up the success of a poor com 
position. The old sweet Scotch song, * My heart's in the Highlands,” produced 
an encore for an insipid and inappropriate melody, from a crowded and well 
dressed auditory, which had been listening very patiently to a fine German ballad, 
finely sang too, by Mr. Edward ‘Taylor, and the Italian of Paer and Cimarosa, 
merely because its simple poetry was understood and felt by everybody. They 
would have encored the recitation of it, just then; in fact, they would have 
done se more enthusiastically, for the wistful regret of the verse had to straggle 
against the false emphasis and false sentiment of that jolly and jingling air 
There are very few people who have German and Italian enough to have any 
| poetical enjoyment of the music of untranslated compositions in those langoages 
| With a few stock pieces, eternal repetition makes them familiar ; as to the rest, 
it is only the sense of sound, guess-work, and affectation. ‘This barrier to the 
popularity ef great musical performances might as well, therefore, be at once 
removed. It would do good tothe Art, and improve people's morals. We should 
be relieved from the forma! assumption, that pearl ear-drops are conductors of 
| intelligence from an unknown tongue to the brain. A fallacy which pervades 
most concert-rooms, kept up by mutual consent, and much outward effort, while 
| allare internally conscious what a fallacy itis. In some cases, education con- 
tributes largely to the poetical enjoyment of music; it furnishes the material of 
| costume, character and scenery; it givesthe words their significance and power 


| curiosity of the children, it deserted its habitation 
, the windows, and. during my visit, was sitting ! 


Death —Whatever be the causes of dissolution. whether sud 


| among the last to give up their functions and die 


but, happily, the highest kind of poetry, and that on which the noblest powers of | 


the greatest musicians have been employed, is of a description essentially popu 
lar. There is universality in its sacredness. The Bible is the people's book, 
and education does comparatively littie for such themes as those of the Creation 
| the Deluge, Israel in Egypt, and the Last Judgment. We only speak of the 
| Norwich selection; almost all the master-pieces of the Art are of a similar 
| character. Such works as these combine the highest of all the varied effects 
| which music, elaborated by science, and acted upon by, and re-acting upon poetry, 
is capable of producing. This intense pleasure descends lower, and spreads 
| more broadly in society, than any other which the Art can realize. For the Art, 
therefore, there would be nothing to fear, but every thing to hope, from throwing 
open more widely the doors of our Festival Halls. “ Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, let him come.” And if we may not vet say, *' he that hath no money,” 
let it nevertheless be an object to make as little money as may be, suffice for 
admission. 
It isa favourable circumstance for our views, that most of the finest effects 
of the finest compositions, are choral. It is so even in Handel and Haydn, and 
much more in Sphor and Schneider, and this is, no doubt, the true mode of 
| Oratorio composition. Now a prima donna hae often cost more for the heartless 
and artificial warble, repeated every week al! the year round, of a few bars of 
unintelligible difficulties, than would a whole legion of capital chorus singers 


what the happy unionof public spirit, with musical taste, in two or three indi- 


even in London itself. The attempt would answer every way, pecuniary, artisti 
| cal and philanthropic; it would make money, cultivate taste, and refine the 
population. 

j incited to sow, The first means is the cheapening of the best musical 
performances, without lowering their character, so as to render them more 
popular. 

If professional musicians understood their interest and loved their Art, they 
| might surely effect sucha change as we desire ; the temporary diminution uf profits 
and increase of exertion would soon be compensated 
of them are well enough disposed ; only it is difficult for them to get upon the 
right track. There were but few exceptions, and those there was no reason to 
regret, to the readiness with which the reduced remuneration, offered by the 
Norwich committe on this last occasion, was accepted. It seemed, and we have 
no doubt it was, quite as much of a festival to the performers as to the audience ; 
any one might perceive that they were init, heart and soul ; they enjoyed every 
thing ; and the new German novelties, and all the old German novelties too ; for 
how else can we describe the second and third acts of the Creation’ But, oh! 
the gladness and the glory was to see them all at last, when they got fairly afloat 
with Handel upon the billows of the Red Sea ; then how they blew and scraped 
and banged and shouted, till all the first-born of Egypt trembled in their graves. 


} 


thundering drum ;"’ and, far below, Lindley’s round face grew rvunder, and his 
twinkling eye glanced up at Dragonetti’s long form which was growing longer ; 
and the weaver boys made thorough stitch-work all * trou the wilderness,” and 


amid them all. as lovely and as mighty as the poetic ange! of the old couplet, 
Malibran “* rode in the whirlwind,” and “ triumphed gloriously.” 

Malibran! There's one who loves her art, and understands it too, and the 
nature without which that is nothing. There were three things for which she 
was not paid at all, the sight of which repaid all who saw them. “ The first 
good joy” was to see her crying, as at the quartetin the Last Judgment, when 
other people were singing. The next was, to see her singing away, bless her 
| heart, when nobody could hear her, in the loudest chorusses. And the third 
| was, her sitting, on the Sunday, in the gallery of St. Margaret's little out-of-the- 





The whole | ere fornd dead the following morning — S, olsman 


Famuilrarity of the Swallow.—At Dalwood, an estare on the Hunter, where I 
passed several highly agreoable days, there occurred a» singular instance of the 
familiarity of the swallow, which may possibly interest those who are partial 
to natural history. Three of these birds commenced building in the drawing- 
room; one of them secured a sput under the table, bat, in consequence of the 
dirt it caused, was ejected: another completed its nest at the corner of the 
chimney-piece, and laid two eggs; being, however, often disturbed by the 
the third built over one of 


The room was constantly 
occupied, though, as the weather was warm and tine, the door and windows 


were open throughout the day —Breton's Excursions m New South Wales 


den violence or 
lingering malady, the immediate modes by which death is brought about appear 


to be but two. Inone, the nervous system is primarily attached . and there is a 
sinking, sometimes an instantaneous extinction of life; in the course of the 
other, dissolution is effected hy the circulation of black venous blood in the ar- 
teries of the body, instead of the red arterial blood. ‘The former is termed death 
by syncope, or fainting ; the latter, death by asphyxia. In the last mentioned 
manner of death, which is the result of disease, the struggle is long protracted, 
and accompanied by all the visible marks of agony, which the imagination asso 
ciates with the closing scene of life. Death does not strike al! the organs of the 
body at the same time ; some may be said to survive others; and the lungs are 
As death approaches they 
become more and more oppressed, the air cells are loaded with an increased 
quantity of the fluid, which naturally lubricates the surface , the atmosphere can 
now no longer come in contact with the air-celle, without first mermeating this 
viscid fluid—hence the rattle. Nor is the contact sufficiently perfect to change 
the venous into arterial blood , an unprepared fuid consequently issves from the 
lungs into the heart, and is thence transmitted to every organ of the body, The 


| brain receives it, and its energies appear to be lulled thereby into sleep, general- 
ly tranquil sleep, filled with dreams, which impel the drying lip to murmur out 


the names of friends, and the occupations and recollections of past life, the 
peasant ‘babbles o'green fields,” and Napoleon expires amid visions “ téte d’- 


, armée.""—Quarterly Review 


Protestant and Catholic Liberality. ~The Hon. Henry Caufield, with the eba- 
racteristic liberality of the noble house of Charlemont, has give im the moat 
courteous manner an acre of land to the Rev. D. Mullarky, for the site of a cha- 
pel in the parish of Kilmactigue, county Sligo; and also a site and the eum of 
£10 for the erection of a school-house. Danie! Jones, of Banada-abbey, Esq ,a 
Catholic, residing in the same parish, has, with his usual munificence, made a 
grant of land, rent free, for the site of a school-house for the education of ebil 
dren of ail persuasions 


Report says, that 12 Field officers of the Roys! Marines are to be allowed to 


| sell out, that an additional Major is to be added to each division, the Pay Cap 


tains to be done away with, and the 25 senior First Lieutenants to be made 
Second Captains, and tu embark in such ships as now bear two subalterns - 


| Hampshire Telegraph 


Materials for choral bands exists im all large towns as well as in Norwich; and | 


vidoals, has accomplished there, may with like facility be realized elsewhere, | 


But the sowers should begin by being reapers, that they may be | 


We believe the best ! 


Majestic, then, was Jupiter Tonans aloft, with his * double double beat of the | 


galloped the * hoss,”’ poor fellows, as beggars are said to do when mounted; and 


The production of the most original combination of sounds, whether in the suc- | way church, with the charity-girls, chanting the “ old hundred” and dismissing the 
cession of melody, or in the synchronism of harmony, is but wasted labour unless bewildered clergyman, who would have bowed her to the first seat in the svna- 
that combination produce a proportionate effect, not on the amazed intellect, but | gogue, with, “ Go your ways to the desk; where should a singing-girl sit but 


Effect of the Corn Law on English Women 


-The proportion of English wo- 


men who pine in celibacy, is far greater than that of Spanish or Indian women 
who languish in convents, and the English women suffer more than the others, 
because, living in the world, they are more in the way of temptation, more 


| cruelly tantalized by their intercourse with happy wives and mothers. ‘There is 
not in the world a more deplorable sight than a fine brood of English giris turn 

ing into old maids one after the other ; firet reaching the Wloom of beauty, full of 
health, spirit, and tenderness ; next striving anxiously, aided by their mother, to 
become honoured and happy wives, then fretting, growing thin, pale, lifeless, 
and cross; atlast, if they do not go mad or die of consumption, seeking conso- 
lation in the belief of an approaching milleniom, or the single pursuit of that 
happiness in another world, which the world has denied to them 
may displease. even because it is correct 


The picture 


Ilis Majesty has been sitting this week to the President of the Royal Acade- 
my, for his portrait. It is to be placed in Dublin Castle, and the King, by being 
represented in his royal robes, will give the artist an opportunity of parnting a 
splendid picture. Some years ago the President painted a fine likeness of the 
Sovereign, when Duke of Clarence, which was exhibited in the Royal Academy 

It is noticed with regret by his former English acquaintance, that bis Majesty 
the King of the Belgians has become extremely deaf, so as to render general 
conversation painful to him. King Leopold has also grown much heavier in 
person, and has apparently acquired ten years in age since he exchanged the 
tranquillity of Claremont for the cares of Ruyalty 
j The sale of some of the jewels belonging w the late Prince de Condé will 
| take place in Paris on the 13th inst. There will be sold 1,849 diamonds, and 
| two oriental rubies ; the whole weighing 2,870 grains. —Noe. 18. 

The King of Prussia bas conferred the rank of General of Cavalry on his 

| Royal Highness the Duke ef Oumberland. 

| Itis said that Prince Paskevitech will soon leave Warsaw An attempt 
has, it is alleged, been made wo poison him, but it was discovered in time to 

| secure the guilty persons. 

At the sale of the Marquess of Anglesey's stud, the Earl of Sefton bought 

| two of his Lordsbip’s carriage horses for 350 guineas 

The Order of the Redeemer.—The insignia of this new Greek Order, presented 
to the King of Bavaria by the King of Greece, consists of the effigies of his 
Majesty in dead gold, on a bright gold ground, with the legend in blae enamel, 
‘The hand of the Most High has been glorified in power’ The ribbon is 
light blue and«ilver, nearly ike that of the Order of Civil Merit of the Bawarian 





on the nervous system of the musically constituted hearer. Otherwise, it only 
yields a cold, technical gratification, whichis scarcely so much musicalas mathe. 
matical; and which ought not to be indulged at the expense of the pockets and 
the patience of the public A display of this sort produced the only good musi- 
cal criticism ascribed to Dr. Johnson. ‘ That piece is very difficult, sir,” said 


an admiring lady ; “ Yes, madam,” was the reply of Ursa Major, “ I wish it | 


were impossible.” ‘The taste for merely elaborate composition and execution is 
affected by many who have it not, but who aim at whatever is exclusive. Such 
is always the spirit of patronage in an aristocratical country. The performers 
who minister to it are alike false to the dignity of their profession, the progress 
of their Art, and the refinement of the people. The reception of the Last 
Judgment, and of the Deloge, at Norwich, is a triumphant proof of the fact, 
that the deepest mysteries of musical science are only the secret of producing 
the strongest impression on a popular auditory. 

A cultivated musical temperament is #4 Onerring in its appreciation as the 
profoundest science. Indeed, what is science, but a collection of the principles 
and rules according to which sounds act upon that temperament’ Its possessor 
feels how they act. Ifhisears have escaped sophistication by familiarity with 
bad music, he is a living Philharmonic, and deserves the reverence of the Art 
in its professors. To delight them, however humble their station, is the best 
thing the Art can do in proof of its own excellence. 

How do the mechanics in the chorus benches use hands and feet when the 
band sends forth the multifarious thunder of the most intricate harmonies of 


| with the singing-girls?’ The act was like her acting, unconventional; as was 
her volunteering, at the last concert, in the gindoess of her spirit, a comic song, 
| which some of the quidnuncs said was “not treating the patrons and the audi- 

ence with proper respect.” Perhaps it wasnot. But having never cared about 
| proper respect ourselves, we cannot pretend to judge. So far from objecting to such 
* liberties,” we only wish they were rights. Beaotifully did the arch witchery 
| of that song contrast with the lofiy enthusiasm and deep feeling which she had 
| previously evinced ‘ Ye sacred priests " was sung by her for the first time, on 

the Friday morning. Was it feeling or stady which made her discard the tradi- 

tional whine of the recitative, and by her dignified rebuke of the hesitating 
| priests give new and far more touching pathos to the commencement of the air, 
| and thus heighten the devout jubilancy of its close’? Malibran has a magic in 
| her own poetic being, which creates poetry in every thing she touches; she 
| breathes soul into music. 


Summary. 


| M. de St. Sauveur, the French consul at Salonica, has lately presented to the | met with a very serious accident 
‘They | when the horse became restive, and kicked violeatly 


| King of the French some unique Greek marbles, found in Macedonia. 


Crown 
Sir John Cam Hobhouse and Lady Julia are going to Naples for the winter 
Viseuunt Milton, eldest son of Karl Fiztwilliam, who was lately united to 
Lady Selina Jenkinson, daughter of the Earl of Liverpool, ia said to have 
settled upon bun the whole of the English estates of his noble father, the revenues 
of which exceed £70,009 perannum. ‘The large domains of the Ear! in Ireland, 
of the annual rental of £30,000 per annum, to which Mr. Chaloner, formerly 
M.P. for York, is agent, are said to be settled on his Lordship's second son, the 
Hon. William Wemworth Pitawilliam, now in bis eighteenth year 
Sir Francis Burdett met with an accident a few days since by falling from his 
| horse in Park iane. The Hon. Baronet was confined to his residence in St 
| James's place, from the effects of the bruises he received, but he has since taken 
| his departure, to join Lady Burdett and his daughters at West Cliff House, 
| Brighton. 
Earl Grey has been presented with the freedom of the Corporation of 
Durham. 
| We regret # announce that Mr. Charles Heath, the eminent engraver, has 
He was riding « few days ago in a cabrialet, 
Mr. Heath, in jumping 


consist of heads of divinities and kings, funeral monuments ornamented with | out, had the misfortane to break his lez, and some weeks must elapse before he 


| bas-reliefs and inscriptions, a colossal bust supp 
| last King of Macedon, and a colossal statue of Giana. 





His Majesty has sent 


dto be that of Persius, the | can resume the labours of his profession. 


Zoological Socety.—The warming apparatus in the circular aviary bas been 


Sphor? Who, that is not a mere mercenary, would not rather play, for the | them tothe Museum of the Louvre, and has presented to M. de St. Sauveur, in | put up; and the works having been completed in that building, the occupation of 


glory and progress of the Art, to a dozen well-organized Norwich weavers than 
to the Right Keverend Father in God, his Grace the Lord Archbishop of York 
It is no disgrace to bis Grace, simp!y as a prelate, that he neither feels enough, 
nor knows enough, to beat time correctly, and that the mechanics beat him out 
and out; but the example of such patrons may allay apprehension of any de- 
terioration uf the Art by rendering more popular the performance of its noblest 
productions 

The patrons at Norwich occopied the worst places in the hall for hearmg, 
although the most conspicuous, and paid for them the highest prices 18 


magnanimous act afforded an apportunity for observing. whether the wealth of be 


the county was differently, or more strongly impressed by the music, than the 
mediocrity of the city 


which belong alike to all stations. 


The poetical enjoyment of music is a far superior pleasure to that of its 
scientific or technical enjoyment. Ceteris paribus, it is realized most largely by | 
The more 
strongly musical sound acteepon the nervons system, (until its effect is absolately | 
overpowering,) the more vivid and varied are the associations which it calls Up ; 
itenters the brain's ‘chambers of imagery” like a despoiling conqueror, end 


those who have the highest degree of the musical temperament. 


We traced no symptoms of deeper sensibility ; fact, 
down to the lowest class, of those who in any capacity had obtained admission, 
there was an evident unity of impression, independert of station, the diversities 
being resolvable mto those diversities of individual character and temperament 


return, a magnificent dessert service of Sevres porcelain. 


A statue, intended as an allegorical representation of the Charter, is about to 
| be erected in Paris, on the Place du Palais Bourbon, on the same pedestal which, 


it has been commenced by removing into it many of the smaller birds from various 
| parts of the gardens. The land-tortoises have also been placed in one of its 
| least-heated compartments, where it is hoped they will winter well, The build- 


previously to the revolution of 1830, was destined for a statue of Louis | ing for stnali quadrupeds is finished internally, and wil! be occupied almost imme- 


XVIII. 
| The Royal Astronomical Society commenced their meetings for the season on 

the evening of Friday week. Captain Ross was among them, and was most 
cordially received by the fellows and gentlemen present. It appears that much 
luable information on several important and hitherio almost untouched points 
of science will be given in the history of his travels. In the course of the eve- 
ning a very interesting paper by Mr. Bailey, the President, was read, on a num- 
| ber of letters written to his friends by the first Astronomer Royal, Mr. Flamstead, 

which have lain now for upwards of a century unknown to the scientific world. 
| They relate chiefly to the trouble he met with in the publicatign of his astrono- 


| 


mical labours ; and 5! the conduct of Sir Isaac Newton, the President of 


| the Royal Society, and Dr. Nally as a ‘malicious thief’—an epithet, the 
scientific delicacy of which excited the greatest amusement amongst the audi- 
ence. 


Leyden. It is a correspondence between Huygens, Leibnitz, and the Marquis 


There has been lately published in Holland a very interesting portion of the | 
MSS. of the illastrious Huygens, preserved in the library of the University of | 


diately. ‘The pheasant aviaries are also completed. The works, therefore, may 

be regarded as nearly at an end for the present year; and the Council have the 

satisfaction of stating, thet it will not be necessary, during the winter, to seek 
| accommodation elsewhere for any portion of the animals as heretofore. 


| Mr. St. John haw just returned from his travels in the East, having visited al) 
the celebrated monuments of artin Egypt and Nubia, and made many important 
discoveries in his various excursions into the Eastern and Western Deserts, the 
Feryoom, and on the shores of lake Meris. From his connexion with Mo- 
hammed Ali and the principle personages of his court. be has also been enabled 
to penetrate into the politieal views of the Pacha, and his conduct and resources 
during the late war with the Sultan, together with his plans respecting the 

| future government of Syria and Egypt. 

Some overtures have recently been made to General Lafayette by Lovis Philippe 
| for an accommodation of their differences. The old Republican rejected them 
with indignation 

Change of the Hair —There are several instances of the hair having suddenly 
been changed from ite natural colour by 4 strong affection of the mind The 
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Duke of Sully in his memoirs relates that Henry IV. told the Marquess de !a 
Force that when he heard the edict commanding all Hugonots to attend mass on 
pain of banishment, the moustache turned white on one side of bie face which 
he was leaning on hishand. A more general effect happened to a man in one 
of the western islands, who was descending a rock to gather sea fowls’ nests 
While he was suspended in the air by 4 rope he was attacked by two eagles who 
had their erie in the craig, and making stoke at them with his dirk severed the 
rope over his head to a single ply; he immediately made the signal to be drawn 


up. and was recovered in safety ; but when he reached the summit of the rock | 


his bair was turned gray with fear. It istold of Mr. Palmer, once Postmaster 
in Ireland, that having suffered some reflections from the Duke of Portland, and 
having vainly demanded satisfaction of that nobleman, in the night he refused to 
fight, his hair was entirely changed to gray. A similar change happened to the 
Count de Las Casas on the night after he learnt the banishment of the Emperor 
Napoleon to St. Helena. It is told of a German nobleman, that on the night 
following bis condemnation to death, his bair turned as white as flax. A less 
rated and more ignoble instance was Maccoul, the robber of the Paisley Bank, 
and supposed murderer of Bigby, whose hair in the last three months of bis life 
changed from jet black to silver gray. 


Statistical Tables. —We have no great faith in statistical tables We re- 
member to have heard that a very ingenious gentleman, who was much employed 
by the late Mr. Rose in preparing financial and statistical statements, was in the 
habit of asking his patron, with candid simplicity, “on which side he wished to 
have the balance '” 


An interesting trial took place on Friday in the Court of Common Pleas, 
London, in which Mr. Mendezabel recovered a very considerable sum drawn by 
the Treasurer General of the Spanish Government in 1823 in his favour. At 
the time of the transaction the plaintiff, it appears, was a merchant of great 
opulence at Cadiz, and was applied toto make advances to the Spanish government, 
which he consented to do at an extremely moderate rate, upon having made over 
to him a specific appropriation of the funds then in the defendant's hands in 
London, which he held as agent for the Spanish government. The learned 
Judge before whom the case was tried, in summing up, remarked on the noble, 
rare, and disinterested patriotism of the plaintiff in advancing this large sum in 
a time of need to a government which had very il! requited him. The verdict 
was for the full amount claimed, with ten years’ interest, making £146,889. 


There are 8000 deaf and dumb persons in England and Wales; and all the 
public institutions in the country afford the means of instruction to not more than 
500 of these unfortunate persons. 


Novel Imposition.—Yesterday, a woman named Boyle was sentenced to 60 
days’ confinement in Bridewell, for obtaining money and goods from servants by 
a mode of which we have never before heard, but which we are sorry to say is 
but too likely to succeed in cunning hands, if not properly guarded against. It 
appeared that she had been in the habit of calling at several houses, and taking 
one of the servant girls aside, whom, perhaps, she had never seen before, whis- 
pered to her that she wanted a bottle, a gown, or other piece of property, or 
perhaps a piece of money, ‘The servant would likely stare with astonishment 
at her demand, but, on refusing, is met by the threat that if she did not comply, 
her master or mistress will be told of the last articles she had given away. The 
fears of the girls have been sometimes so operated upon, that although as honest 
as may be, they have, to prevent even the suspicion of guiit in the mind of their 
superiors, which in their eyes would likely be the case by a charge brought against 
them in the manner threatened, actually become guilty, and made free with the 
property of their masters, giving it to this audacious Jezebel, who will perhaps 
return next day, or as often as she pleases after that, and now with some ground 
for her threat of her information, will obtain article after article until the girl is 
dismissed for dishonesty, and her character rendered worthless. On Thursday 
she had called upon a servant girl in Forth-street in the manner described, but 
who, conscious of her innocence, allowed her to carry her threat of informing 
her mistress into effect, and afterwards had her apprehended by the police, when 
she met with the award we have mentioned. Unfortunately every girl has not 
the noble spirit of the one in question, and many of them allow themselves to 
be gulled and misled, thoughtlessly and foolishly enough, though too successfully, 
but after this caution we should hope that this species of imposition will be 
guarded against, and met with that determined resistance which influenced the 
girl in Forth-street.— Scotchman of Saturday. 

—-— 


PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE. 
IRELAND. 
IRISH CORN TRADE. 

Mr. Joseph Sandars called in; and examined. 

You reside at Liverpool !—lI do. , 

You are engaged in the corn trade there !—I am. 

On a large scale! Yes. 

How long have you been so employed !—TI have been 23 years connected with 
the Irish corn trade, and 20 years connected with the general corn trade. 


THE MILLING TRADE IN IRELAND. 

Are you aware whether the milling trade in Ireland is increasing '—It is in- 
creasing prodigiously. 

To what cause do you attribute that increase in the milling trade in Ireland, 
there being no premium on the import of flour into this country? The premium 
is steam navigation. Before steam navigation was established, which was in 
1824, I do not recollect what the import of flour was in that year, but [ stated it 
in 1813 to be 29,300 sacks. In 1824 steam navigation was first established, and 
since that time there has been a progressive increase in flour; and I will state 
the reason why. Before steam vessels were used (we will take Dublin) the 
average passage might be considered seven days and occasionally much longer, 
and the consequence was, the flour frequently got warm and out of condition ; 
and from Waterford, Cork, and other parts, the time expended in the common 
sailing navigation was greater ; now the voyage is performed from Dublin in 14 
hours, and in a corresponding short time from the other ports I have named. 

Is the freight on board a steam vessel! much higher per ton than the freight on 
board the old sailing vessels which occupied so much longer time? No, I think 
it is very little higher indeed, but the freights in the sailing vessels are lower 
now than they were before. 

The question applied to the comparison between the freight in the sailing ves- 
sels at that period and the steam vessels now ; is it considerable, measured in 
money! Not considerable, but the flour trade would never have been carried on 
to the extent it has, unless the facility of steam navigation had been 
given. 

Notwithstanding the freight on board the sailing vessels has fallen so much, 
and the freight on board the sailing vessels, that mooe of sending is preferred ' 
The steam boats are preferred generally for flour, and the sailing vessels for oat- 
meal; for oatmeal will not perish on the passage. 

Flour is principally imported from Ireland now by steam! It is. 

And that facility and that diminished risk of spoiling on the passage are, in 
your opinion, the principal reasons why the milling trade in Ireland has so much 
increased! Yes: but there is another reason; there has been a prodigious in- 
crease of flour to Dublin through the river Shannon. Before the establishment 
of steamboats, that transit was wholly conducted by very slow boats, where the 
goods were subject to pillage, robbery of all kinds, and damage by wet—now a 
considerable part of the trade is conducted by steam-vessels from the interior of 
the country, and since steam navigation was adupted the amount of tonnage on 
the river Shannon has increased sevenfold 





| Manchester, if there was any demand which was necessary to meet quickly, on 
| prices rising in the Manchester markets suddenly '—Sizteen or 18 hours. 

| Stock is conveyed along the rail-road, is it not !—It is. 

| Toa considerable amount '—No, not to a very considerabl t; nearly 
all the pigs go, but not the sheep or the horned cattle , the pigs are conveyed 
chiefly by the rail-road. 

Has the number of pigs imported into Liverpool increased since the rail-road 
came into operation '—I am not aware of that. 

Are the carcasses conveyed by steam! There may have been such a transac- 
tion, but it is not a trade worthy of consideration. 
| Have pigs increased in price since the rail road was constructed '—Nu, I 
| should think not. 
| If the quantity of corn be so much increased, and if the annual supply of 
| cattle from Ireland be also increased, is it not clear that the agriculture of Ire- 
| land must be improving 1—I have no doubt that the general condition of Ireland 
| is considerably improving ;—and I take the condition of a country to be fairly 
| indicated by the amount of its :mports and exports, by the increase of the means 
| of transit, by the increase of stamp and other duties. and also of savings’ banks, 
| in which there has been a considerable increase of deposit. 

Yoo have mentioned only the large and increasing amount of the import into 
| Liverpool ; what is the return; is it generally in cash, or is it in goods '—It is 
in both. 

Have you any evidence of the imports into Ireland from Liverpool being in- 
creased as the exports have increased 1—I Lave not, but | am quite certain they 
have increased considerably. I have no doubt whatever that if a return were 
| obtained of the imports into Ireland during the last ten years, a very considera- 
ble increase will be found from the kingdom at large. 

Liverpool would be the natural port of export from England into Ireland, as 
| it is the great port of import '—Certainly. 
| What do you conceive to be the cause of the great increase of grain import- 

ed from Ireland '—I conceive the cause to be that the irish farmer can afford 

to produce corn much. cheaper than the English farmer. When you come to 
| look at the general fertility of the land, and the miserable state in which those 
| who till it live, there ean be very little doubt in my mind that Ireland can produce 
corn nearly as cheap, if not quite as cheap, as either France or Holland. 

Could they always produce it cheaper within the last 30 years '—Yes. 

If they could always produce it cheaper within the last 30 years, what is the 
particular reason that the export has been larger of late! Because their gene- 
ral attention was not turned to it; public attention was turned to it 15 or 16 
years ago; it was particularly turned to it after the law of exclusion of foreign 
in 1815. 

You have said that the new rail roads and better internal communication of 
steam navigation have also contributed '—No doubt. 

Have you any doubt that the year 1822 was a year of great distress in Ire- 
land '—I have no doubt of that. 

Are you aware that the exports from Ireland in that year were larger than in 
former years '—Yes ; distress existed among that class of persons who have 
the power only of consuming potatoes, whether the crop of corn is good or 
bad. 

The state of navigation, the better internal communication, and the rail road 
between Manchester and Liverpoo!, have, you say, contributed to the prosperity 
of Ireland. If those circumstances had not come into operation, they might 
have been in greater distress but for these causes !—They would have been in 
greater distress than they are now. 

You say you consider that, though the Irish wheat has very much improved 
in quality for the last few years, it is rather inferior yet to English wheat ! 
—Yes 

Do you consider that the quality will become equal at any time '—I think it 
will generally, but I think that Essex and Ken: will always grow better wheat 
than Ireland can. 

You state that you think that the reason Ireland exports so much is the cheap- 
ness of labour !—One cause. 

Do you not think labour is rising in Ireland !—I de not think it is. I can 
state another circumstance in support of my reasoning that Ireland can produce 
wheat as cheap as France or Hoilawd ; that is, that the great bulk of the per- 
sons who till the land live on potatoes ; the average price may be stated at from 
2d to 4d the stone of 15lbs. ; a labouring man ean hardly eat more than half a 
stone of potatoes a day; the cost of his labour, therefore, is a miserably low 
sum, not more than Id or | 1-2 a day. 

As far as you have observed, the profits arising from this increased cultivation 
have not raised the price of labour !—No, I think not, 


RENTS IN IRELAND. 

Do you know any thing of the rents in Ireland !—I believe they are very high 
indeed ; I am always talking with persons connected with Ireland, and my im- 
pression is that the rents are very high. 

Do you think the great increase in the exports of eorn may have been at all 
induced by the pressure on the tenants leading them to break up other lands in 
order to pay those high rents '—I have no doubt whatever of this fact, that the 
pressure on agriculture may be so great as to cause fora time more corn to be 
grown than was grown before. 

Have you ever seen that same fact connected with manufactures ; that in the 
very lew price of manufacture a greater quantity has been made '—Yes , I be- 
lieve there never was a time when there was so great a quantity of manufactures 
produced, and the prices so very low. 

Can you state the rent of the best land in Ireland !—I cannot. 

Do the farmers of Lancashire complain of the import of corn from Ireland ? 
—Not only the farmers of Lancashire, but the farmers of all parts of En- 
gland. 

Do you think that presses more on the farmers of Lancashire than on those 
in other parts of England !—I think it does. 

Are you to be understuod to say that the price of Irish oats averages the price 
of all England, in Liverpool ’—Yes, it does. 

If the price of oats is the same at Liverpool as throughout England, how are 
the Lancashire farmers more particulary pressed on by the import of Irish corn ! 
—They are not more pressed on by the curn, but they are pressed on by butter, 
by poultry, by eggs, and by other articles. 

The pressure on the Lancashire farmer is not on account of the import of corn 
but the import of those commodities which used not to be imported until the 
commencement of steam navigation '!—Yes. | will show how it is beginning to 
extend all over England; This last season we sent flour from 80 to 100 miles 
further into the interior of the country than ever we Cid before, and of course 
the farmer to the interior part of the kingdom must begin to feel the pressure. 

—_— 


O’CONNELL‘'S INCONSISTENCIES. 
From the London Spectator Nov. 16 
We suspect that our intended search for Mr. O'Connell's inconsistencies is 
| forestalled, and that our office has become a sinecure. Our neighbour, the 
| Courier, under the impression possibly that we lacked zeal for the job, or know- 
ledge, has got it ready done at our hands; and by an artist, tuo, who has evi- 
dently laboured at it con amore. The result is a catalogue of inconsistencies 
which most startle Mr. O'Connell himself. Here it is. 




















this gentleman's speeches, delivered two years ago at the Corn Exchange, in 
which he designated consistency as a ‘rascally phrase,’ and expressed his su- 
preme contempt forit. In adverting to this candid declaration, we may perhaps 





It is not only the export trade from Ireland to England by steam that has so be regarded as furnishing weapons against ourselves; for really the Learned 


much improved, and which has added to the amount of corn and flour imported, 
but it is the improvement in the interna! navigation of Ireland itself’ Yes. 

The two combined have added very greatly to the amount of exportation ' 
Yes; and the increase is going on in my opinion, at a greater rate than ever : so 
far as milling property is concerned, the export of meal and flour will still in- 
crease 


Peon your knowledge of the trade of Ireland itself, do you think this import | would not submit to his dictation, or bade defiance to his slander. But we will | 


from Ireland into England has arrived at its maxiinum! Certainly not. 
THE CATTLE TRADE. 


| Member's religious observance of that singular text throughout his political ca- 

| reer, is the strongest and we believe the only proof that can be adduced of his 
fidelity to any particular tenet. 

«Secondly. We might detail the numerous inconsistencies by which, through- 

| out the whole of his struggle for Catholic freedom, he disgusted the gentry of 

that persuasion, and deterred from an alliance with him every man who either 


| 1821. On that occasion, when his Majesty's expedition to Ire!and was accom- 
panied with very little English popularity, in consequence of the recent trial of 


While this large importation has gone on in respect of corn, what has been the | Queen Caroline, Mr. O'Connell's conduct excited something more than surprise, 


case as to cattle '—There has been a prodigious increase of importation 


I do | even amongst his warmest admirers: he procured a meeting to be held at the 


not know the exact number of cattle imported into Liverpool some years back, | Exchange, proposed a palace should be built for George the Fourth—promised 
having nothing to do with cattle, but I remember about 12 months since I looked | that a million should be raised for that purpose—pledged himself to give one 
into the import, and I found that, including sheep, pigs, and horned cattle, the | thousand pounds a year from his own income towards that object—escorted his 


importation amounted to 1000 head a day. 


Majesty to Kingstown—followed him (literally) into the sea, in orderto present 


Has not the rail-road opened the heart of the manufacturing country asacer- | him with a crown of laurel '!—'‘nelt in the water—forgot his promises—never 
tain market for the produce of Ireland, whether it be grain or cattle '—Certainly ; | dreamed of the Palace—and not long after the Royal departure, inveighed against 
and I will state another thing to show the influence of steam; since steam | his Majesty in language which we cannot venture to transcribe. 


navigation was established for 25 miles round the parts where steam vessels are | 


in the habit of plying, the price of poultry and the price of eggs has risen fifty | wings, consisting of the abolition of the forty-shilling franchise and a state pro- 


per cent. 


| vision for the Catholic clergy. Upon this there can be no mistake. We have 


Liverpool derives its supply of eggs almost entirely from Ireland, does it not! | not the printed evidence before us; but our recollection enables us to refer with 


— Ves, it does 


| confidence to the Agitator's testimony on oath, by which he described the forty- 


Can you mention the number cf eggs imported into Liverpool from Ireland '— | shilling franchise as a fruitful source of perjury and crime ; and designated the 


No, I cannot ; but it is a prodigious quantity 
Do you happen to know whether the carcass butchers in Dublin do not kil 


| Catholic priests as persons of the lowest origin, whom the safety of the king- 
1} dom required to be attached to the Crown by a golden link! At the meeting 


and actually sell the carcasses in Manchester market, they being sent by | which was soon afterwards held in Carlow, Doctor Doyle said, that “ Mr 


that kind. 


Seer" 
rail-road '—No ; there may have been such things, but there is no trade of | O'Connell had dug a grave for the purity of the Catholic clergy ;” and we need 


scarcely remind our readers that this gentleman has not only publicly recanted 
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ie man franchise te an a for repealing the Union, and relied upon 
very w he 80 stigmatized, as his most zealou 

in the collection of the Tribute. : li 

“ Fourthly—The departure of Lord Anglesea in 1828 was attended with all 
the circumstances of a triumphal procession, in which Mr. O'Connell was the 
principal actor. The return of the same nobleman in 1831 was distinguished 
by the most opprobrious demonstrations of contumely—dictated by Mr. O’Connel] 
avowedly—because Mr. Doherty had been elevated to the Bench ; and this same 
functionary was in the next session described by the Agitator in Parliament as 
the best of the Jrish Judges! 

* Fifthly—At the general election in 1830, Mr. O'Connell offered himself as 
a candidate for the county of Waterford, and called upon the electors to C0-ope- 
rate with him in throwing out the ‘bloody Beresfords.’ The learned gentleman 
arrived in Waterford, refused to join his forces with those of Mr. Wyse 
coalesced with the Beresfords in order to exclude Mr. Wyse, and embraced Lord 
George Beresford publicly on the hustings! He told his new constituents that 
he would never leave them until they were tired of his services: yet he left 
them in 1832, and had himself returned for his ‘beloved Kerry.’ He told his 
Kerry constituents then that he would never leave them: in one week he forgot 
the pledge and procured his return for Dublin. 


** Sixthly—In the same year (1830) he publicly acknowledged that he- had 
hitherto been a decided enemy to poor-laws—that Dr. Doyle's irresistible 
pamphlet had convinced him of his error, and that he would thenceforth adyo- 
cate their adoption. In the next session, and subsequently, he has obstinately 
opposed them ! 

** Seventhly—We may next advert to the letters from Darrynane Abbey—the 
meeting of the * Friends of Ireland ’—* the breakfasts at Holmes '"—the avowed 
object of all of which was the unequivocal repeal of the Union. Connected 
with the same unqualified avowal, was his violent opposition to Mr. Wyse at the 
last general election (because the latter gentleman was merely an advocate for a 
Federative Union. and not an unqualified Repealer)—his letter to Mr. Hayes, of 
Waterford, urging the rejection of every man who would not pledge himself to 
an unqualified dissolution of thé Union—his denunciation for the same reason of 
Mr. Leader’s ‘ truckling, at Kilkenny, at the very moment that he was attempt- 
ing to have his son-in-law, Mr. Fitz-Simon, returned for that city: and yet we 
have this consistent Repealer in the very next session publicly announcing to the 
Irish people, that a federative union was the best modification that could be 
adopted ; and we have him now admitting that until last spring, when the 
Coercion Bill was passed, he always regarded repeal only “ as a means, and not 
as an end to be sought.” 

**Eighthly—We have another proof of Mr. O'Connell's inconsistency in 
bringing forward and advocating the abolition of the Vestry Cess, and yet voting 
against the Church Reform Bill, by a clause of which, the Vestry Cess was re- 
pealed. 

“ Ninthly—We find him vituperating Lord Grey for not vigorously passing 
through the Lords that very Church Reform Bill against which Mr. O'Connell 
had voted in the Commons. 

“Tenthly—We find him clamouring for the reduction of the Irish Episcopal 
Establishment; and at the saine moment proposing (he could not procure a se- 
conder) to raise the income of the Bishop of Derry to £12,000. 

** Eleventhly— We have seen him voting against the bill for the prevention of 
Orange processions, which had ever been the theme of his invective ; and 
with equal consistency he divided with Mr. Shaw in support of the perpetuation 
of freemen, at the very time that he would admit of no rival in his hostility to 
corporation abuses. 

*: Twelfthly—We are constantly reminded of his unforgiving hate to Lords 
Grey and Brougham as the authors of the Coercion Bill; and yet it was Mr. 
| O'Connell himself who proposed to introduce into that bill a clause by which 
every Irish peasant should be compelled to post upon his door a list of the in- 
mates; and this rigorous provision was not abandoned by the Liberator until 
Mr. Walker, the Member for Wexford, expressed his surprise that any man pro- 





« First (although somewhat out of order in point of date), we refer to une of | 


| not go further back than the visit of George the Fourth to Dublin, in the year | 


“ Thirdly—in the year 1825, Mr. O'Connell evidently advocated the Catholic | 


fessing to be a lover of liberty could support such a measure, and denounced it as 
| an enactment which would have been deemed monstrous even during the Irish 
| Rebellion.” 


We hesitate to admit every item in this bill of contradictions as a fair charge : 
considerable ingenuity, we think, has been exerted to make out the round do- 
zen. For example, a less zealous opponent would not have cited his vote 
against the Irish Church Bill as a proof of inconsistency, merely because that 
bill contained one clause to which he was favourable. The bill did not consist 
solely of the provision for abolishing Vestry Cess: by giving, as it were, a new 
tenure to the Protestant Establishment in Ireland, it sanctioned a principle 
which the most conscientious person might object to. Then, the bill, though a 
very indifferent one as sent up from the Commons, was receiving constant da- 
mage in the Lords, principally in consequence of Earl Grey's want of decision ; 
and though Mr. O'Connell voted ineffectually against a bad bill, it by no means 
follows that he should incline to see it made still worse. The supplementary 
| charge, too, which a letter to Mr. Hayes during the election of 1832 furnishes 
| the writer in the Courter, seems a frivolous one. In that letter, O'Connell says 

that he had all the details of his Repeal plan ready ; but he has since declared 
that it would take some months’ seclusion to prepare the subject for discussion 
| in Parliament. It is only common fairness to presume, that new difficulties had 
| sprung up, and that he found he had occasion for more time to study the question 
| than he had anticipated. The twelfth charge ought to be struck at once out of 

the list ; it is extremely unjust. Mr. O'Connell's clause iu the Coercion Bill 

for compelling the Irish peasantry to post the names of the inmates of their cab- 
| ins on the doors, was only intended as a substitute for something worse ; it was 
toga to prevent the necessity of the Police entering the cabins at any 
| hour. 


| But, after making every fair deduction, still there is, even on this single bill, 


a heavy sum total of what in this country at any rate are deemed inconsisten- 
| cies, against our learned correspondent. His servility to, and subsequent abuse 
| of, George the Fourth—his coalition with the Beresfords—his treatment of 
| Lord Anglesea—his violent opposition to the Poor Laws, then his advocacy of 
them, then again his opposition to them—these alone (and surely many more 
| examples might be added) would furnish us with ample justification of the charge 
| of inconsistency in conduct, as we count inconsistency. 

At the same time we are bound to admit, that we have never regarded O'Con- 
nell as wanting in honesty of purpose, so much as in temper and judgment. In 
| common with so many of his countrymen, he is the creature of impulse, and 
| acts on the spur of the moment without considering the consequences of his 
|actions. Perhaps, as Steele said to Addison, this is the fault of the climate ; 
and if an Englishman were born in Ireland, he would make as many blunders. 
, This passionate waywardness of temper, this grevious lack of consideration, 
| we verily believe to be the root of much of what is evil in the conduct of O’- 
| Connell. It is indeed a terrible fault in a legislator and a statesman. Another 
| conspicuous blemish—his habit of quibbling—we are inclined to place to the 
account of his education and long practice asa lawyer. We have often seen 
| it mar, even more than his indiscreet violence, the effect of his most powerful 
| oratory in the House of Commons. 


—~—- 
SPAIN. 

Advices from Spain nearly a month later than before received, reached this 
city last evening, by way of Havana. Madrid dates are to the 6th of Dec. 

General Saarsfield, to whose courage and conduct the destinies of the infant 
Queen seem to be in a measure committed, has succeeded in placing her cause 
in the most favourable attitude. The Northern Provinces—Biscay and its cities 
Bilboa and Vittoria, were the prominent seat of the insurrection. It was in that 
quarter that the bigoted adherents of Don Carlos concentrated their forces. It 
appears, however, that General Saarsfield has acquitted himself nobly in protect- 
ing the cause of the Infanta—for, on the 20th of November, after an engage- 
ment with a large body of Carlist troops he took possession of Vittoria, in the 
southern part of the province, and on the 25th, of Bilboa, its capital. 

The following are copies of the despatch forwarded to the Government from 
Bilboa, by the victorious General, under date of 25th November. as we find them 
translated in the Journal of Commerce :— 

On the march which I have just made from Vittoria to this place, nothing new 
has occurred. The enetay has not held its ground at any uf the points which it 
4ccupied on the road from Durango, and the 3 battalious of rebel troops called 
Bilboans, which, withthe revolutionary Junta of Vitteria were quartered in this 
town, evacuated it on the night of the 24th, the former taking the road leading to 
Orduna, and the latter going towards Villarcavo and the places in that vicinity 

Accompanying this despatch is a copy of the Amnesty which I have offered 
| to those misguided Biscayans who still have arms in their hands, and I hope it 

will produce the same favourable results which I announced to your Excellency 
|as having taken place on the publication of my former decree of Amnesty at 
Vittoria in favour of the Alavese, and that with the approaching termination of 
| the rebellion in these two provinces, a total end will be put to that of Gui- 
| puzcoa and Navarre, to which object I shall direct my efforts as soon as the av- 
thorities of this place are re-established, and a corps organized, composed of 
faithful and decided patriots, the formation of which is already began, under the 
direction of the Corregidor President of the deputation of Biscay. 

According to information which I have received from Gen. Castagnon at St. 
Sebastian, it appears that the faction of Tolosa is completely broken up, the 
greater part of those who composed it having returned to their homes, where 
they have delivered up their arms to the respective authorities 

The excellent spirit of the troops under my command continues unabated, and 


What will be the average length of time for cunveyance from Dublin to | these opinions thus solemnly given on oath, but has used the ertinction of the | that of the inhabitants of this town is equally satisfactory. Every thing, in short, 
° : 
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of our sacred cause in the other insurgent districts. 

Head Quarters in Bilboa, 25th Nov. 1833. 

PEDRO SAARSFIELD. 
To his Ex. the Secretary of State and of War. 
The following is the Proclamation referred to in the above despatch :— 
PROCLAMATION. 

Biscayans !—A dark faction, hostile to the public tranquillity, has attempted 
to Jead you astray, and to involve you in a detestable insurrection. Your legiti- 
mate deputation having been surprised, arrested, and shamefully outraged, the 
insurgents usurped their authority, and compelled a general armament, disguis- 
ing thew criminal intent by calumnious assertions. Surely the armed citizens 
of Biscay would not have gone into campaign, had it been explained to them 
that they were going to fight against the right of the august first-born daughter 
of their lord and sovereign Ferdinand VIL, whose direct successicn was duly 
acknowledged by the last General Council, celebrated under the tree of Guernica. 
The virtues of the magnanimous Queen Governess are the surest guaranty of 
the prosperity of Spain, and afford ample assurance that she will know how to 
inspire into the mind of her august daughter, the Queen, the same sentiments 
as those of the immortal Isabel I. whose name and crown she inherits. Her in- 
nate piety suspends the terrible blow which is about to fall upon those who have 
abetted the criminal insurrection, and who do not present themselves for the par- 
gon and absolute furgiveness which her Majesty 1s pleased to offer through his 
Excellency the commander-in-chief of the brilliant army of operations in the 
three Basque Provinces, to those in arms, from the rank of Captain inclusive, 
downward, who shall present themselves with their arms to any local Justice, 
within the period of five days. The General Deputation, in connexion with his 
Excellency, hastens to publish this Royal Grace of her Majesty the Queen Go- 
verness, and to make it known to those of you who are interested, and to your 
friends who belong to the ranks of the rebels. There is still an opportunity to 
acknowledge their error; but if an unexpected infatuation induces them to per- 
sist in the rebellion, they will be visited with exemplary punishment, which will 
be remembered fur many generations. SAARSFIELD. 

Bilboa, 25th Nov. 1833. 

—>—— 
THE TEETH. 

Dentologia, a Poem on the diseases of the Teeth, and the proper remedies. By 
Solyman Brown, A.M. With notes, practical, historical, illustrative, and 
explanatory, by Eleazar Parmly, Dentist. New York, Peabody and Co., 
219 Broadway. 

We have copied the title page of this work entire, in order to give our dis- 
tant readers as clear an idea as we can of itsnature. For the same reason we 
shall now proceed to extract the second Canto, adding thereto one of Mr. Parm- 
ly’s excellent and very appropriate notes ; all which we doubt not wil! be very 
interesting to our readers. Mr.-Parmly, it is scarcely necessary to say, is the 
able and well known Dentist in Park Place. 

The first dentition asks our earliest care, 

For oft, obstructed nature, labouring there, 
Demands assistance of experienced art, 

And seeks from science her appointed part. 
Perhaps ere yet the infant tongue can tell 
The seat of anguish that it knows too well, 
Some straggling tooth, just bursting int’ day, 
Obtuse and vigorous, urges on its way, 
While inflammation, pain, and bitter cries, 
And flooding tears, in sad succession rise. 


The lancet, then, alone can give relief, 

And mitigate the helpless sufferer’s grief ; 

But no unpractised hand should guide the steel! 
Whose polished point must carry wo or weal :— 
With nicest skill the dentist’s hand can touch, 
And neither wound too little nor too much. 


Be prompt to act :—'tis dangerous to delay, 
Since life awaits the issue of a day :— 

Reject the gentler means :—employ the best :— 
Let unobstructed nature do the rest. 

This rule neglected, many a smiling form, 

With beauty bright, and life blood glowing warm, 
Its parents’ pride, a floweret in the bloom, 
Descends lamented to an early tomb. 


Nor less the danger when the first array— 
The infant teeth—alternately decay, 

Or yield succession to a hardier race 

With marked reluctance ; for, in either case, 
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who have not pursued the inquiry with minuteness: and this offensive matter, | teration, by which more 
when it thus has an opportunity of acting, communicates, through the mediom : . “ficient protection could be extended 10 the deserving 


_ Of the nerves, a sympathetic pain to the teeth which are perfectly sound. | Poor, without confounding them with the hardened and idle, who were content 
| In addition to the preceding remarks, I observe, that the tooth-ache is some- |‘ >¢#f the appellation of pavpers for the miserable pittance they could gain 
| ne so severe as to produce alarming derangements of health: while at other Without labour. It is probable that a new system will be promulgated ere long, 
nn it is merely an annoying sensation, which can scarcely be termed pain. and we are much gratified to witness the efforts of benevolent and patriotic indi- 
he cavity of the tooth, in most cases, is the original seat of this malady. Bat yiduals in various parts of England, in ad ond { the 
) as the teeth are supplied by ramifications of those nerves which supply different through the instrumenta! [ vencing the condition of the peasantry 
| Parts of the face and head, it frequently happens that one or more of those parts ity of their own exertions, before any posilive measures 
| May suffer more aeverely than the tooth itself. are proposed by Parliament 
Diseases in the wisdom teeth of the lower jaw affect the ear; and when those | In our columns this day, will be found « 
» upper jaw are diseased, the temples generally become affected. The | agricultural districts,” 
eflects of disease " yuce, T 
pion we ge de a one nervous influence, is sometimes felt in | ipa is ee The first greai evil with which the English labourer bas 
No certain treatment can be laid down for tooth-ache ; it must be regulated |” “Ment the difficulty of obtaining so small an allotment from the iand- 
entirely by a knowledge of the cause, whether arising from decay, the irritation | ‘°%* 88 will maintain bis family by the exertion of their united industry - this 
Gisoene which Stnanloms se toads tions 'o te tecorees, anteeta ent | gets UF CTORIS tae eee ne Oot tre ieee a is te 
C a ‘ nh its ogress, 1“ Supply Of a family, this quantit » . 
sometimes fatal im its consequences ; but the danger more frequently arises | oe little iid ween =. pe re — for hie first experiment ; the addition 
from an improper application.of remedies, than from the disease itself, Powerful | ' rstocks this |,ttle farm, and the introduction of spade 
remedies forthe tvoth-ache, as well as for other diseases, are hazardous in the | abour, to the exclusion of the plough enables him to obtain a generous return from 
hands of the ignorant. | the soil, and at the same time to employ every branch of his family 
° These are the outlines of the plan, and we confess we like their character; the 
DESTRUCTION OF THE CASTLE OF ST. LEWIS BY FIRE. | means of an early independence are offered, and directly the first wants of the 
Quebec, Jan. 24 —This building, the residence of the Governors General of | farmer are supplied, the natural pride of the man will render bim vain of the 
BN. America for the last 150 years, and so prominent an object in the view of the | triumph he has accomplished, and in fact, make him toc proud for a paw 
city of Quebec from the harbour, as it surmounts the brink of the precipice be- | It may be that the measure und ee 
tween the Lower Town and the citadel, has fallen an entire prey to the flames. | = under review will not remove all the existing diffi- 
The fire broke out yesterdey about noon, in & room at the south end of the build- culties, and that in particular it will not win the idle or evil haposed from the 
ing, in the third story, oceupied by Capt. M’Kionon, A.D.C. ; and though early | shelter of the Poor House ; but it will, at all events, encourage the honest poor, 
discovered, and every means taken to arrest its progress, it flew with astonish- | —it will offer a premium to industry, and it will give independence instead of 
ing rapidity through the upper story, and continued to burn downwards, in spite | pauperism to those who will work for themselves 
of all the exertions of the troops and about a dozen fire engines, until this mo- | 
ment. It now presents its hundred openings,tall bare chimnies, and its sooty and , 
ruined walls-—a couple of engines still struggling to subdue the flames in the | devised for their correcticn, if not for their improvement; if Poor Laws will 
south wing. not answer, Work Laws may suceeed, and thus while kindness is promoting the 
It was originally built by the French at atime not exactly ascertained ; and | welfare of the worthy poor, justice will not be behind hand in the chastisement 
though somewhat altered in form, and improved—particularly in Sir J. Craig's | of the rogue. We have ona former occasion spoken of the excellent plan for 
administration, at at expense of about £10,000 to the Province—the original | _ Hotment 
walls, we believe, all remain, having successively escaped with trifling damage — os aHotments, now so successfully practised by the Bishop of Bath and 
the sieges of 1759 by Wolfe, of 1775 by the Americans, and the bombardment | Wells, and whose plan, which bears a strong resemblance to tirat described in 
of Sir William Phipps in 1690. Its site, since the earliest discovery of the coun- | our columns to-day, is, we are glad to say, found to be most profitable and uee- 
try. has been successively the head quarters of the whole French possessions, at | fy! 
one time extending over the present British N. American possessions, including | 
Louisiana and the territories on the Mississippi ; and between 1759 and the Ame- | 
rican independence in 1778, was the seat of the principal command of the whole | the best land is intended to be employed ; and the superior productiveness of 
continent of North America. any soil under a system of spade tillage, and sowing wheat in drills, is incon- 
It was tenanted, when the fire broke out, by Lieutenant General Lord Ayl- | ceivable except by those who have actually seen the experiment tried We 
mer, Governor-in-Chief. and Lady Aylmer, Capt. M'Kinnon, Grenadier Guards, | have therefore the strongest confidence in the efficacy of this plan, and hope to 
and Captain Doyle, 24th regiment, Aides-de-camp, and Lieutenant Paynter,extra 
Aide-de-camp , with the different domestics of the establishment. The Military 
Secretary (Captain Airey) occupied apartments in what is called the Old Cha-| 1: i. with feelings of mingled pleasure and pain that we direct the attention 
teau, a building erected by the English after the conquest, and chiefly used as | 3 
dancing and dining halls. The public documents belonging to the Administra- | of our readers to an article in this day's paper, relative to the condition of Ire- 
tiun were early removed, as was the plate, and by much the greater part of the | and: of pleasure, because we rejoice in every demonstration of her prosperity 
furniture, but the latter was damaged. His Excellency had £3,000 insured on | and of pain, because ber natural advantages are not pursued to the very utmost 
the furniture,(which is purchased from the preceding Governor on every change,) | but rather opposed by the party spirit that prevails in some of her fairest pro- 
at the Quebec Office 
The thermometer on the morning of the fire had marked 22° below zero, and | 
during the whole time it lasted, continued from 2° to 8° below zero, with a 
strong piercing wind from west to south-west. Many of the engines were frozen | !and is equal to the growth of the finest wheat, and the harvests return « hun- 
up, and the hose, and every thing connected with them, could only be kept in | dred fold increase—the ingenuity of the children of the soil convert that wheat 
any thing like order by the use of warm water, which was generously furnished | into superior flour, and, thank 
from the breweries of Messrs. Racey, M‘Callum, and Quironet, and by the reli- | 
gious communities. The citizens and troops distinguished themselves by their 
services ; but from the impossibility of reaching that part of the building over- 
looking the precipice, it soon became apparent that any successful attempt to | lish gold is exchanged for Irish produce, and both parties are mutually satisfied 
arrest the progress of the flames was hopeless. | It is a surprising fact, that marketable produce is available in Manchester seven- 
It will probably cost £25,000 to £30,000 to erect a new building, but the | teen hours after its shipment in Dublin; the markets of Liverpool and the Lan- 
beauty of the situation, and the extent of the grounds will aflord an opportu- hire t eare indebted to ireland f fu , i 
nity of erecting one vf the most ornamental and prominent public buildings in Ee ne eee wee Clay Ge Cay Clee eee one 
the city, of which Quebec is really lamentably deficient. The site belongs to 
the Military Government. The trade on the Shannon has increased seven fold since the introduction of 
Lord and Lady Ayliner remained for some time yesterday with Colonel and | steam navigation on that river | and could the note of discord be hushed in other 


Mrs. Craig, where her Ladyship, we understand, slept last night Lord Aylmer | districts, there can be no doubt that the hum of industry would be heard there 
is at present at the residence of the Honourable Colonel Gore, Deputy Quarter 


announces the speedy pacification of this Province, and cunsequently the triumph | 


& plan for diminishing poor rates in 
19 the particulars of which much interesting and practical 


in its culture. 


For the real vagrants, the 
drones who would live in the bive without working, some means may surely be 


To American farmers five acres of land for the maintenance of a whole 
family seems & very inadequate appropriation ; but it should be recollected that 


see it extensively adopted in agricultural districts throughout the British Isles 


vinces. 


What evident benefits are enumerated in the article to which we allude. the 


s to the steam packets and rail-roada, the results 
of their labour is transferred to the Sister Kingdom within a few hours of its 


| manufactore. The quickness of transit ensures an incessant intercourse. Eng- 








luxuries, whilst in their turn the labourers are repaid from a distant market 


Neglect will bring repentance in its train ; 

In one, deformity ;— the other, pain. 

Or feligdisease :—but timely care may still 
Avoid the danger, or repair the ill. 

If pains ensue, and neighbouring parts inflame, 
Extraction is the cure; and ‘tis the same 

If natore’s law, obstructed in its course, 
Should meet resistance from opposing force : 
For this resisting force, howe’er remote, 


Master General to the Forces 

The fire raged with considerable violence during last night, and frequent al- 
arms were given, some fear being felt that the houses in Champlain and Moun- 
tain Streets, immediately at the foot of the precipice on which the Castle is built, 
would be set on fire by the embers carried over by the wind, or by the falling 
and blazing timbers, which descended down the deep declivity on the tops of 
buildings or into yards. Fortunately, the snow on the houses protected them, 
and no further accidents have occurred. Had the fire taken place in summer, 
there must have Leen a great destruction of property in the Lower ‘Town. 


also, while the condition of the people would proclaim the benefit of the 
change from a system that now keeps English capital from their neighbour- 
hood, checks the natural impulse of man to improve his lot, and entaile misery 
on a country that Nature bas blessed so abundantly. 





We pulilished lately Mr. O'Connell's Letter to the London Spectator, denying 
the inconsistencies laid to his charge by that paper. We to-day insert what the 
Spectator submits as its proofs 


Meets in the dental art its antidote ; 

Pain flies its presence ; anguish wipes her tear ; 
To hope’s fond vision rainbow-hues appear ; 
Pale, trembling beauty hushes her alarms, 

And beaux, admiring, own her added charms, 


Now mark the contrast, in some hideous face, 
Robbed by neglect, of symmetry and grace :— 
Behold those organs, formed on nature's plan, 
To serve important purposes to man ; 

To form the sounds in which his thoughts are drest, 
His wishes uttered, and his love confest; 

To fit his solid food of every name 

For healthy action on the general frame ; 
Behold these organs wrested by abuse, 

From wisest purpose, and from noblest use ; 
Deranged, displaced, distorted, set awry, 
Disgusting objects of deformity ! 


Such mal-formations hardier man perplex, 
But, with more grief, afflict the softer sex .— 
For when with grace, deformity is joined, 

As one base passion desolates the mind, 

So one contrasted fault alone disarms 

All conquering beauty of a thousand charms. 
Let azure eyes with coral lips unite, 

And health’s vermillion blend with snowy white ; 
Let auburn tresses float upon the gale, 

And flowery garlands all their sweets exhale ; 
{f once the lips in parting, should display 
The teeth discoloured or in disarray, 

The spell dissolves, and beauty in despair 
Beholds her fond pretensions melt in air. 


But learn the remedy :—the dentist's skill 
Subjects disordered nature to his will ;— 

As great commanders hear without alarms, 
The shouts of battle and the shock of arms, 
And, when their troops, in broken ranks, incline 
To wild confusion, bring them into line ; 

So he—the master of the dental art, 


Can order, grace, and symmetry impart. | 
gained some considerable advantages over the forces acting in the name of Don | jy, which she has appeared on this side of the Atlantic 


“The pain commonly termed the tooth-ache is one of the most excruciating 
to which we are liable. It is caused by an inflammation of the membrane lining 
the cavity. In inflammation, one of the consequences is a swelling of the part, 
which is generally followed by a diminution of the pain, the degree of which 
seems to be regulated by the resistance and compression which the inflamed 
vessels suffer from the surrounding parts. The membrane of the tooth being 
situated within a cavity which is incapable of extension, there must necessarily 
exist an insurmountable obstacle to the swelling of the membrane ; and this it | 
is which renders the pain so extremely acute. In some few instances, caries 
will proceed without being accompanied by any sensations ; the tooth gradually 
breaks away, until the whole of it is removed.” 

“ The pain called tooth-ache, which Galen very properly considered the most 
cruel and grievous of all pains that are not mortal, seems clearly tobe occasioned 
by decayed portions of bone, no matter how minute, acting by contact on the 
nerves of the teeth. And I firmly believe the pain is never felt until the 
caries, which always acts from without inwards, has actualy meta branch of 
nerve | 

“No ee of animal matter, ina state of decay, is so offensive to the vi- 
tali ty of Sse adjoining substance, whether nerve, or muscle, or membrane, or any 
part or portion of the living body, as decayed bone. How very small a portion 
of decayed bone in a tooth is capable not only of causing the most agonizing 
pains, but also of communicating a fcetor to the breath, is inconceivable by those | 


| have availed ourselves of this circuitous transit, to present a few items of in- 


*,* Some of the papers with which we exchange the Albion and the Em- 
[Furnished by a Correspondent.) grant, send us in return /wo copies. ‘This is not necessary, one copy being suf- 
“ The chateau is on the top of a hill rising steeply to the height of 180 feet. | ficient for our use. And while upon this subject, we take the opportunity of 


The fortifications are irregular; there are two bastions looking to the town, thanking our cotemporaries in the provinces for their liberality in copying our 
without a ditch. The Governor-General's house is 120 feet long, and in front of 


it is a terrace overlooking the Lower Town and the River. The building looks PUSSIES TES EW CENNEESS 
very well, both inside and outside, owing to the wings (pavilions) which out-| The House of Assembly of Upper Canada has re-considered and revoked its 


shoot the main building. both in the rear and in the front. It is two stories | former vote, to assume the whole property of the Welland Canal. The House 
high; and a wing of 33 feet long remains to be built. There is a battery of 22 | has, however, agreed to appropriate £50,000 currency for the necessary repairs 
guns alongside of the house, partly within the chateau and partly out of it,which | ang alterations of thie great and highly important work. 

commands the Lower Town and the River Dr. Beaumont's extraordinary case, from whose book we, a few weeks since, 


| [In La Hontan, who visited Canada from 1683 to 1693, there is an engraved : ty be 
view of the Castle, which had then but one story. The view of it in Le Putherie | Published copious extracts, produces much sensation, as may natura rd — 
nh our ex- 


| gives it two stories; and it was in 1809 that it was raised to three, and since posed, for it is one of the most remarkable cases in surgical record 
| then had retained the appearance it had a few days agu. } tracts were given the results of several of the most important experiments 
Married, at Stamford, Upper Canada, on the 26th December last, by the Rev. Mr, | where food had teen passed through the wound into the st b, and therefore 
Seeming, Robert Sullivan, Esq., to Miss Delatre, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Col. | we cannot comply with the request to extract more of the work, for by so doing we 
pct dba ne Od should transcend the limits of our critical privileges, and inflict an inexcusable 
Died, on Friday evening, 24th ult., of measles, Robert Wetherel, youngest son of the hor. y k is for sale by Messrs. G. & C. Car- 
late Alex. Ackerman, E 7 of Kingston. Jamaica, aged 3 years, 2 months. ‘ injury on the ingeolous author The boo y 
At Belize, Honduras, ps belly on the 30th October last ; William Baker, after an | vill, and other book sellers. 
illness of only one week. He was just entering upon manhood, and gave promise to Messrs. Goodhue & Co., of this city are the purchasers of the old line of Liver- 
patina enema pool packets, and not the Barings, as stated in our last. Mesers. Baring, 
Brothers & Co, aré the consignees in England, and the vessels will sail 
| - with all their former regularity on the Ist and 16th of each month. 
> Mr. Jollie, 403 Broadway, has just published the following pieces of music 
SPER ARIBIOWY. —" The Toast te dear Woman,” as sang by Mrs. Wood; “ The Lily of the 
| ——__—_ Vale,” as sung by Mr. Jones, in Love in a Village, and a Cavatina, a sung by 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1834 Signora Fanti, in La Donna del lago. 
| = = = : ——<rz | The second number of Atkinson's Casket, published in Philadelphia, is before 


Description of the Castle in 1723, from La Potherve. 
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Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 1 per cent. discount, 








We are still without later dates from Eugland, but as several vessels are just os. It a monthly publication, containing a good deal of excellent and popular 
| reading matter. The present number contains an engraving from Andrieu's 
| medallion of Napoleon and Marie Lovise, which is very striking and beautiful. 
There are now seventeen packets on their way to this port, from London and ar oad Mrs Wood having concluded their engagement, have proceeded to 
Liverpool. Philadelphia, and will appear at the Chesnut Street Theatre on Monday. It is 
The long detention of the packets is remarkable, and we have actually re- | gratifying to state that their engagement bas been very successful, and highly cre- 
| ceived news from Spain three weeks later, via Havana and New Orleans! We | ditalle to the good taste of the town 
| The papers from New Orleans apprize us of the great success attending Mrs 
Austin’s engagement. She, of course, cannot fail to be a favourite, and the 


announced, we have no doubt intelligence will reach the city in afew hours 


telligence from Spain, by which it will be seen that the Queen's troops have | opinion of the people of New Orleans, is only the opinion of every other city 


She made her debi as 
Carlos. The extent of these advantages cannot be properly known, until we! Ariel, in the Tempest, delighting her auditors with ‘ Where the Bee Sips,” and 
receive our regular files of English and French papers. An arrival at Boston | Other morceauz, 0 familiar to all ears in this part of the Union. 
brings accounts from St. Ubes to the 13th December, but the information is| We regret to sonounce the death of Sir William Campbell, late Chief Jos- 
unimportant | tiee «, the Province of Upper Canada, which event took place at York, on the 
, THE ENGLISH POOR LAWS We 4 also to lament the decease of Daniel M‘Cormick, a long and highly 
The peculiar and existing circumstances that impose upon England the pain- | esteemed resident of this city, Mr. M*Cormick was a native of Ireland, and 
ful infliction of the Poor Laws, have often demanded our attention. In com-| died at the advanced age of 91. 
mon with many others, we have regarded these laws, how benevolent soever| Cadwalder LD) Colden, Esq, expired yesterday at bis residence at Jersey City, 
they may be in design, as unfair and prejudicial to the community at large in their | deeply lamented by the publie generally 
operation. They were intended to remedy the misfortunes of those who under| > ———S—S—S OHIO AND MICHIGAN. 


the dispensation of Providence, were unable to provide for themselves, and they } A gentleman of Ohio, now m this city, being on the eve of leaving New-York for 
| 











guaranteed a full and efficient relief from a public purse, instead of rendering the Ohio and Michigan, offers his services to make collecuens and attend to any 
poor dependent on private charity. The system thus laid down, however, worked a and other particulars, apply to W. Z., at this office. [Feb. 8, tf) 
indifferently in some respects in detail, and the ear was constantly pained by the | MPERIAL PAPER.—-1000 Rms. rame aalny ond size a8 the Albion, Sor sale 
recital of instances in which the existing laws were either unequal to their expect- by ‘ 7 ”  GRACIE, PRIME & Co., 26 Broad st. 

ed purpose in relief, or deprived of their beneficial exercise by fraud or cunning, | _ Fe. 8. 


at the hands of those whose benefit had been cuute. mted in their enactment RTAR WICK & © ©. gold and silver refiners, aseayers, and sweep smeiter 
4 Office treet York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. 
A change was therefore demanded, and philanthropists have advocated some al- one ee 5 ae, ‘ 4 rhe [March 16- 
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THE MONSOON AT MADRAS. 
Om the 15th October, the flag-staff was struck, asa signal for all vessels to 
leave the roads, lest they should be overtaken bythe monseon. On that very 


morning, some premonitory symptoms of the approaching “ war of elements” | 


had appeared ; sinall fleecy clouds were perceived, at intervals, to rise from the 
horizon, and to dissipate, ina thin and almost imperceptible vapour, over tLe 
deep blue of the still bright sky. 
waters, which seemed gradoa!ly to thicken, although not to a density sufficient 
to refract the rays of the sun. which still flooded the broad sea, with one unvary- 
ing mass of glowing light. There was a sensation of suffocating heat in the at- 
mosphere, which at the same moment, seemed to oppress the lungs and depress 
thes pirits. ‘Towards the afternoon, the aspect of the sky began to change ; 
the horizon gathered blackness, and the sun, which had risen so brightly, bad 
evidently culminated in glory to go down in darkness, and to have his splendour 
veiled from human sight, by along, gloomy period of storm and turbulence. 
Masses of heavy clouds appeared to i.se from the sea, black and portentous, ac- 
companied by sudden gusts of wind, that shortly died away, being succeeded 
by an intense, death-like stillness, as if the air were inastate of utter stagna- 
tion, and ite vital properties arrested. It seemed no lunger to circulate, until 
again agitated by the brief but mighty gusts which ewept fiercely along. like the 
giant heralds of the storm. Meanwhile, the lower circle of the Heavens looked 
a deep brassy red, from the partial reflection of the sunbeams upon the thick 
clouds, which bad now every where overspread it. The sun had long passed the 
meridian, and his rave were slanting upon the gathering billows, when those 
black and threatening ministers of the tempest rose rapidly towards the zenith. 

The dim horizon lowering vapours shroud, 

And blot the sun yet struggling thro’ a cloud ; 

‘Thro’ the wide atmosphere, condensed with haze, 

His glowing orb emits a sanguine blaze. 

About four o'clock, the whole sky was overspread, and the deep gloom of 
twilight was cast over the town and sea. The atmosphere was condensed almost 
to the thickness of a mist—which was increased by the thin spray scattered 
over the land, from the sea, by the violence of the increasing gales. The rain 
now began to fall in sheeted masses, and the wind to howl more continuously ; 
which, mingling with the roaring of the surf, produced a tumultuous union of 
sounds, perfectly deafening. As the house which we occupied overlooked the 
beach, we could behold the setting in of the monsoon, in all its grand and terri- 
fic wublimity. The wind, with a force which nothing could resist, bent the tufted 
heads of the tall, slim, cocoa-nut trees, almostto the earth, flinging the light 
sand into the air, in eddying vortices, until the rain had either so increased its 
gravity, or beaten it iuto a mass, as to prevent the wind from raising it. The 
pale lightning streamed from the clouds in broad sheets of flame, which ap- 
peared tu encircle the Heavens, as if every element had been converted into fire, 
and the world was on the eve of @ general conflagration ; whilst the pea! which 
instantly followed, was like the explorion of a gunpowder magazine, or the dis- 
charge of artillery in the gorge of a mountain, where the repercussiun of sur- 
rounding hills multiplies, with terrific energy, its deep and astounding echoes 
The Heavens seemed to be one vast reservoir of fame, which was propelled 
vom its voluminous bed by some invisible but omnipotent agency, and threaten- 
ed to fling its fiery ruin upon every thing aroand —In some parts, however, of 
the pitchy vapour by which the skies were by this time completely overspread, 
the lightning was seen only occasionally to glimmer in faint streaks of light, as 
if struggling, but unable to escape from its prison, igniting, but too weak to burst, 
the impervious bosoms of those capacivus magazines, in which it was at once en- 
gendered and pent up. So heavy and continuous was the rain, that scarcely 
anything, save those vivid bursts of light which nothing could arrest or resist, 
was perceptible through it. The thunder was so painfully loud, that it frequent- 
ly caused the ear to throb; it seemed as if mines were momentarily springing 
in the Heavens, and | could almost fancy that one of the sublimest fictions of 
heathen fable was realized at this moment before me, and that | was hearing an 
assault of the Titans ‘The surf was raised by the wind, and scattered in thin 
billows of foam, over the esplanade, which was completely powdered with the 
white feathery spray. It extended several hundred yards from the beach ; fish 
upwards of three inches long, were found upon flat roufs of houses in the town, 
during the prevalence of the monsoon—either blown from the sea, by the vio- 
lence of the gales, or taken up in the water spouts, which are very prevalent in 
this tempestuous season. When these burst, whatever they contain, is frequent- 
ly borne by the sweeping blast to a considerable distance over land, and deposi- 
ted in the most uncongenial situations; so that now, during the violence of 
these tropical storms, fish are found alive on the tops of houses ; nor is this any 
longer a matter of surprise, to the established resident in India, who sees, every 
year, a repetition of this singular phenomenon. I have mentioned the intense 
loudness of the thunder; but between its pauses, as the hurricane increased, 
the roaring of the surf was scarcely lees lond, so that there was an unceasing 
uproar, which, to those who live nearthe beach, was most distressing, though 
the sublimity of the scene fully compensated for any annoyances which were in- | 
duced by this fierce collision of the elements. During the extreme violence of 
the storm, the heat was occasionally almost beyond endurance, particularly after 
the first day or two, when the wind would, at intervals, entirely subside, so that 
not a breath of air could be felt; and the punka afforded bot a partial relief to 
that distressing sensation which is caused by the oppressive stillness of the air, 
so well known in India, while the monsoon prevails. ‘This was not our only 
inconvenience ; insects of al! kinds, crept along the walls, and the most disa- | 
greeable reptiles crawled over the floors. Legions of ants, cockroaches, and 
lizards, were forced from thew dark recesses, by the torrents, and absolutely in- 
vaded us. Scorpions, toads, centipedes, and even snakes, made free entrance 
into our apartments, as if they had been Hindoo lazar-houses, for the reception 
of wandering and homeless reptiles. ‘The toads, centipedes, and enakes, we 
could manage to destroy ; but the scorpions, lizards, ants, and cockroaches, de- 
fied us by their numbers, and maintained a complete, though not undisturbed pos- 
session of our chambers.—Oriental Amulet, 1834. 
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THE DAY OF THE DEAD IN PARIS. 





There wasa slight haze upon the distant | 


SHye Albion. 


appear families plunged into decent sorrow ; and real tears are wept, and genu- 
ine weeds assumed, even within reach of the criers of galettes and cocos, 


The recent autumn having been remarkably fine, and the ét¢ de St. Martin | 
having favoured us with its sunshine a fortnight before its time, the cemetery | 


assumed last week, for its annual ceremony. the aspect of a fine flower garden. 
Not fifty out of the twice ten thousand tombs but were ornamented with newly 
planted shrubs, or graced with bouquets and garlands, from the white camellias 
and curious heaths of the rich banker's mausoleum, to the hamble pansies. china 
| Oses, and geraniums, of more unassuming graves. Over one, we noticed a 
| green-house full of orange trees in fruit and flower, and beds of rare exotics, and 
many were festooned round and almost covered with garlands of the richest 
flowers. Nothing can be more remarkable than the effect produced by the fresh 
crowns and crosses of pale yellow everlasting; or white feathers, or cut paper,— 
appended to some gravestones, mossy with the lapse of years, and overgrown 


records as having already mouldered thirty yearsin the tomb! The monuments 
of celebrated men,—heroes, literati, and artists,—are much distinguished by the 
people on these occasions. Delille, Andrieux, David, Hérold, and Madame 
Cottin, have their bouquets from the hands of the multitude, as well as the grass 
plat of the unfortunate Ney, or the marble of Labédoyére ;—Foy, Manuel, and 
Benjamin Constant, share the honours of ‘Talma and Rancourt 
a touch of the absurd to creep into all things Parisian, the favourite object of 
the tributes of the vulgar on these occasions, is the cenotaph of Abelard and 
Eloise. * Whenever chance some wandering lover brings’ to the doleful groves 
of Pere la Chaise, this granite record of the vices of the monastic ages is sure 
to attracthis sympathy ! We noticed, by the way, among the most ostentatiously 
disconsolate on Saturday last, a very pretty young widow, who sat (guarded by an 
equally pretty bonne) from morn to dewy eve, on a very lofty bench, reciting 
aloud prayers for the soul of her husband. This picturesque mourner became, 
naturally enough, the centre of attraction toa considerable crowd ; and the whole 
scene was worthy the pencil of Hogarth, or H. B. 

We were much impressed, on the other hand, by the decent simplicity distin- 
guishing the solitary walk set apart for the graves of the Evuglish in the loftiest 
part of the cemetery ! 
the melancholy range of the cholera victims, were enlivened with nosegays, tri- 
coloured flags, or hearts and crosses of pink and blue paper, the monuments of 
the Protestants alone seemed to retain the solemn gravity of death. It was not 
till sunset (when the gates are uniformly closed, the watch set, andthe watch-dogs 
loosed) that the busy crowd dreamed of dispersing ; and long after the dome of 
the Pantheon, and the towers of Notre Dame were lost in the evening fog, 
innumerable tapers continued to blaze in the sepulchral chapel which stands on 
an elevated point in the centre of the cemetery,—doing honour in the sight of 
all Paris to the solemnization of the Ferg pes Morrts ! 

—>>——_ 
A MUSICAL NOTE. 

My dearest Matilda,—Under present circumstances I hardly know how to 
address you; I intended to give youa long prelude, but consider that unnecessa- 
ry between friends, so shall proceed at once to the subject. I therefore inform 
you that I have come to the finale of my solos, and have taken the first line in the 
duet of matrimony; for you must know that I stipulated before marriage to be 
the dommant of that delightful cord which ties two fond hearts together; it cer- 
tainly is a chord that admits of violent discords, but a little resolution produces 
harmony 

My present husband makes my seventh lover, and, like the bullet in Der 
Frewschutz, has hitthe mark. I might have had a husband before, out of six 
former admirers; there was that tall strippling, my “* minor third,” and the 
stout, dall, middle-aged gentleman, my “ flat fifth,” as I used to call them, both 
dying to have me; but our hearts never beat in unison, and they have glided 
away from my memory like a dream. “Tis trae my husband reverses the pro- 
verb of the /ast not being least, for | must own his rather diminuendo, and in 
every sense cf the word my * diminish'd seventh” 1 could have wished to have 
waited for one more offer, to have stretched an oclave, but I found I was * in- 
creasing in my time” most terribly, (for if the truth must be spoken, f am 
verging on forty,) so to have refused him would have been a /itfle flat on my 
part, which you know is not a-t-all natural in a woman of my years; but my 
dearest Matilda, I trust you will be piano about forte, for I only own to thirty. 

We weré a little annoy'd the other day,—and I merely mention it to put you 
on your guard in wording advertisements :—we placed in our window, “ Flute 
and Piano forte taught,”—and a wag left his flute with a note “requesting it 
might be taught fwelre of the most popular airs, and he would call and pay for 
it: bot his piano must be taught at home, it being too cumbrous to move!” 
We have altered it to ** Instruction given on the flute and piano forte,” which, 
by the bye, does not exactly please me, for I am sure we cannot afford to cive 
any thing! Now should my dear Matilda be able to recommend us, she will be 
rendering great assistance to her old friend, and enable her to exchange some of 
her notes for cash; for she finds it useless to “ run a chromatic scale " against a 
** butcher's weight,” or expect the score of an opera to pay off any old scores. 
Hoping to hear that an overture of a tender nature has been made to my dear 
Matilda, I remain, her true friend, A Suarp. 





—~>— 


The Queen of Spain, in a manifesto stating the principles on which she in- 
tends carrying on the government, declares against innovations, and says, * the 
best form of government for a country is that to which it has been accustomed.” 
Perhaps so—on the same principle that skinning alive is good for eels, because 
they are used to tt. 

** Andrew, my dear boy,” said our gracious Sovereign to the favourite compa- 
nion of his leisure hours, ** an uncommonly fine conundrum has just entered my 
royal cranium.” Sir Andrew listened with profound attention, and his Majesty 
continued: * Ifa musical man, say Bishop, were to turn sailor, what would he 








Last week afforded one of the great epochs of the Catholic Chorch ; All Saint's | 


Day (the Ist of November) being immediately followed by the lugubrious festi- 
val of le Jour pes Morrs, so peculiarly illustrative of the oddities of the French 
character. We have observed this anniversary kept in Italy, and in some of the 
still more Catholic distriets of Germany, with a considerable degree of solemni- 
ty. The Services performed in the Churches, as well as the ceremonies ob- 


served in the public cemeteries, although “ in all things too superstitious,"’ were ' kind-hearted lady from a neighbouring parish. 


at least embued with the sanctity and gravity becoming the occasion. At Augs- 
burg, for instance, we recollect passing a certain 2nd of November, when the 
weather was strangely in unison with the solemnity of the day ; and between the 
awful Mass performed in a Cathedral decorated with the gloomy insignia of death 
and the mournful aspect of the Churchyard, illuminated with a blaze of tapers, 
vainly combating the denseness of a heavy fog ; we were fairly blue-devilled ! 
But the Cemetery of Pére la Chaise! What a scene !—what a moral cari- 
cature !—what a combination of the sublime and the ridiculous! The day of 
Les Morts being observed as a public holiday, it is as much the custom of the 
lower and middling orders of the Parisians, to perform a pilgrimage to the public 
cemeteries, as during the lilac season, to the wood of Romainville, or during the 
cherry season, to Montmorency ;—graves and tombs are, just then, the object of 
attraction ;—the thing in fashion. As you quit the Boulevards (which are orna- 
mented with booths of wild beasts and strolling players) to ascend the heights 
towards Mount Louis, you soon fall in with a string of hackney coaches and ca- 
briolets, surrounded by a motley throng ; most of them wearing very merry faces, 
bot the greater number carrying in their arms a buge fiower-pot, or plant tied up 
in a handkerchief, or a bundle of nose-gays, or atleast one or two of the funeral 
garlands of everlastings, which form so pretty and so curious ao article of mer- 
chandise, in France. As you advance towards the street where the new Peni- 
tentiary very appropriately announces the approach towards the City of the Dead, 
the plot and the crowd thicken. On either side of this species of Via Sacra, you 
begin to observe workshops of stone-n.asons, abounding in every possible variety 


of sepulchra! monument ; from the black cross of wood, with its white-washed | 


tears, to the classical demi-coluinn of marble, with its cinerary cover You read 


announced over the gates of the nursery gardens, “ Louis Achille Popincourt, | 


confectionne et maintient a l'année, les pardins funébres ;" or “ Bellarmine, treila- 
geur de tombeaur.”’ The whole trade of the neighbourhood is of the sepulchral 
order. Oneither side the way too, are ranged files of professional beggars,—so 
rarely visible in Paris ;—the sot-disant paralytic, shaking their heads and limbs 
most methodically,—the would-be |ame, limping to prove that they can neither 
walk nor stand still; and the bliad making a still more feartul exhibition of their 
darkness visible 

But the moment the Barriére is passed which divides the city of the living 
from the city of the dead, a totally new scene presents itself ; and a stir and tu- 


mult barsts upon the ear, as in a fair or féte; drivers of public conveyances | 


shouting aloud for passengers ; proprietors of ovens of galettes and briaches, 
screaming “ Chaud ld, chaud la!" at the top of their cracked voices, gendarmes 
repelling the mob, and the mob squabbling with the gendarmes,—water-carriers 
with watering pots to hire out to the disconsolate relatives, who have dragged a 
root of crysanthemum or a dahlia plant, all the way from the Marche St. Hon- 
ore to stick into some favourite grave ; and, above all, stalls of flower-venders, 
garland makers, and stands of little tri-coloured flags, surround the brazen gates 
of Pére la Chaise. Within, a still more motley crowd, to the number of ten thou- 
sand persons, presents itself. The higher orders usually assume a sable garb 
for the occasion ; the populace, including certain ladies who are driven to the 
spot in a cabriolet by a groom in livery, fancy they cannot assume too many pink 
or blue mbbons to appear in so crowded a promenade. Among them, however, 





head, replied at random, ‘* the management of a vessel when crossing the dar.” 


bis usual familiarity and bluntness. 
| quette on such occasions permitted. 


The court circle laughed as loudly as eti- 


| A venerable divine, who, in his day and generation, was remarkable for his 
| primitive and abstinent mode of living at length fell sick, and was visited by a 


beef-tea, he enquired what it was; and being informed, he promised to drink it 
at his usual dinner-hour. The soup was accordingly made in the most approved 
manner, and the lady went home directing hirn to drink every day until her re- 
turn. ‘This occurred a few days afterwards, when the lady was surprised to see 
the beef-tea almost undiminished, and to hear it denounced by the worthy cler- 
gyman as the worst thing he had ever tasted—she determined to try it herself, 
and having heated a small quantity, pronounced it excellent. ‘ Aye, aye,” quoth 
the divine, ‘it may drink weel enough that way, but try it wi’ the sugar and 
cream as I did.” 

Poor Horace Twiss's occasional visits to the Equity Courts always excite a 
joke The well known fact that his bag merely contains some old musty un- 
feed briefs, ‘‘ of no use to any one but the owner,” has particularly moved the 
humour of Sir George Ruse at sundry times. The last offspring of the learned 
Knight's wit is perhaps not very indifferent :— 

If to reward them for their various evil, 

All lawyers go hereafter to the devil ; 

So little mischief thou dost from the laws, 
Thou'lt surely go below—torthout a cause ! ! 


107th year of his age, having full possession of his mental faculties 
died last Easter, having lived to more than 90 years. He has a daughter now 
about 60 years old, anc a grandson about 40. For about 50 years this venerable 
man has occupied the same house, the roof of which fell in last week. 
THE COCKED-HAT SYSTEM. 
| Glasgow Magistracy—At a meeting of the new Town Council of Glas- 
gow, held on Friday last, Mr. R. M‘Gavin asked if there was any statute in 
existence requiring the magistrates to wear the costume usually worn by them, 
such asthe three-cornered hats, &c Mr. Reddie, Town Clerk, replied there 
was no law to that effect. Mr. M’Gavin said, since there was no statute com- 
pelling the Magistrates to wear the usual costume, the sooner it was abolished 
| the better. It served no other purpose than to make themappear ridiculous, and 


His wife 





had a tendency to keep back plain men from accepting the office of Magistrates. | 


| He begged leave, therefore, on this subject, to propose a resolution, which he 
did to the effect,—* That in future, it should not be obligatory on the Provost and 
other Magistrates to wear cocked hats, or other costume hitherto worn by the 
| Magistrates of Glasgow ; and that the gold chains and other expensive toys 
| connected with the office of Magistrate should be sold and the proceeds put into 
the Treasury.” Mr. Douglas conceived that the dignity of the council was to be 
| derived only from the confidence of the Citizens, and the intellectual and moral 
| conduct of the authorities, and not from a cocked hat or any peculiar dress. He 
| therefore, agreed with the first resolution; but as to the chains they were the 
| means of distinguishing the Magistrates in crowds, and he thought that Mr 
M°Gavin should leave the second to a more convenient opportunity. Some dis- 
cussion ensued on these points, and it was ultimately agreed to retain the gold 
chains, and dispense with the use of cocked hats and other antiquated costume 
On Sunday the Lord Provost and Magistrates, dressed in black, and wearing gold 
medals, but without cocked hats, walked in procession to St. George's Church 


with its gloomy cypresses, uorless it be the constancy of grief which brings the | 
old and decrepit to knee! beside the grave of an infant, which the inscription | 


But, 80 sure is | 


While even the fosses communes, or pauper graves, and | 


naturally study hardest in order to perfect himself in the nautical profession ?” | 
The thick-headed knight wondered what crotchet his master had got into his | 


* No, the navigation of the Sound, spooney,”’ replied our beloved monarch, with | 


On her proposing to make some | 


There is now living at Butcher's Row, Coventry, a man named Cohen, in the | 


February 8 


, During the interval they met as usual in Hutchison’s Hospital, but the refres},. 
| ments were paid for out of their own pockets. 








GENERAL AGENCY. 
| OODS, wares, merchandise, &c., received on deposit, and will be disposed of 
j according to orders; Merchandise bought and sold on Commission; M 
| collected and forwarded ; Custom-house and Exchange Brokerage of every description 

pun -tually attended to; Funds with the requisite guarantee will be procured. Finally 
| in this establishment, the principal languages are spoken and translated ; which, to- 
| gether with its long standing, has acquired the most extensive connexions, and offers 
| to strangers particularly, the greatest advantages. Apply to 

EUG ENE BERGONZIO, No. 8 Broad-street, New-York, 
it} Constantly on hand, and for sale, a stock of Segars, and Sweet-meats, 

jars and boxes. [Feb. 8, 3m. 


|; MONTHLY REPORT—NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST 
COMPANY. 

ic} Since the last report twenty-five persons have been insured. Of whom 

5 are in the City of New York, 25 are out of the City of New York,—25, 

Il are merchants, 2 farmers, 2 officers Army & Navy, 3 teachers, 2 Clerks & Ac. 
countants, and 5 other pursuits,—25. 
, Of these are insured for one year and over,7; do do do do 15; do do do for Life, 

anh, 

Of these there are insured for $.0,000 and under, 4 ; do do do 5,000 do do 14: do 

io 7 £E. A. NICOLL, Secretary, 





do do 1,000 do do 7. 


New York, Feb. 8.—4t. 
J. W. TRUST'S VALENTINE BALL. 
J W. TRUST announces w the votaries of St. Valentine and the lovers of 
@ dancing, that he wil! give a grand Ball, at the City Saloon, on Friday the 14th 
inst., in honour to the Saint, (dear to lovers,) called SAINT VALENTINE, Se- 
veral dances allusive to the Sait, composed by Mrs. ‘I’. will be introduced. Tick. 
ets $1 each, may be had of J. W. T.or at the Saloon. Feb. 5. 


| “EXHE LADIES OF NEW YORK and vicinity are respectfully informed that Mrs. 
Mears continues to give Lessons in Wax and Rice Flowers, Persian Work, 

Oriental Tinting, Transfer Gold, Silver and Silk Embroidery, Varrishing and Polish- 

| inv, taught after the English method, 

| Specimens may be seen at (8 Nassau st. between John st. and Maiden lane. 

fL_#” Ladies waited upon at their own residences, or received by Mrs. Mears at 

| home, Jan. 18, 

















4 Subscriber having been educated and associated with the leading members of 
his Profession as Architect and Civil Engineer in London has establisiied him- 
self at Fredericton, New Brunswick, forthe purpose of practising in the British 
Provinces and the adjacent parts of the United States. He will furnish designs, plans, 
and estimates of public and private buildings, bridges, gasworks, railroads, lighthouses, 
&c., and from his extensive connections in England, will be enabled to import the 
requisite materials, decorations and fittings of the newest fashions, and at very reason- 
able rates. . W. PORDEN KAY. 
Letters Post Free addressed as above, will meet with immediate attention, 
January, 1ith---6t.] 





HE Subscriber has disposed of his interest in the American Hotel, to Edward 
Milford, 

All persons having demands against the said establishment, will please present the 
same at the bar—and all persons indebted to said establishment,jare requested to make 
payment to the said Edward Milford, he being fully authorized to settle all the concerns 
of the House. New York, November ist, 1833. ELIJAH BOARDMAN, 

The Subscriber will hereafier conduct the American Hotel on his own account, 
New York, November Ist, 1833. EDWARD MILFORD. 


BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 
e@ William street, New York Jan. 6. 
7. THE LADIES OF THE UNITED STATES and the CANADAS.—at 
the request of several «eminent physicians of the cities of New-York and Phila 
deiphia, I have devoted some time to prepare soles for shoes and boots, of my Medi- 
cated Russian Hare Skins. These are so constructed that they may be applied to 
any pair of shoes without enlarging them. Those with stocks for the neck to be worn 
in cases of sore throat, and for the chest as 2 preventative to taking cold, relief in 
asthma and all pulmonary complaints, are submitted for inspection, by ladies. Your 
most obedient servant, G.G.SCHNEIDER, Fancy Furrier 118 William-st, 
Agents—Rushton and Aspinal, 110 Broadway and &1 William-st. H.C. Hart, 
Bazaar, 173 Broadway, New-York, and R. D. Hart, Bazaar, Philadelphia, 
New-York, Jan, 2d, 1534, 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the L4th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 
each month. 




















Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug.30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, Aug. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Jan. 14, May 14, Sept.14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 
New Ship, | T. Taubman, Feb. 14, June 14, Oct. 14, | Nov.30, Mar, 30, July 30, 





The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. ‘The price 
of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty doll:rs; for which, each pas- 
senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and stores of the Soe 
quality. The days of sailing will be punctually observed, For freight or passage, ap- 
ply tothe masters, on board, or to STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New-York. a~ndon, 
Ontario, | Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 
Samuel Robertson,| Griswold, | i a a tei Soy ee 
Canada, Britton, ;_ “* 20, ** 20, ** 20, April7, Aug. 7, Dec.7, 
Sovereign, Kearney, July 1,Nov.1,Mar.1, “17, * 17, * 17 
Hannibal, Hebard, | #10, * 10, * 10) eon, « 27, ** 27, 
Thames, Griswold, “20, “* 20, ** 20,May 7, Sep. 7, Jan. 7 
oe 








New Ship —, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill, “17, “ 172° 17 





ion the— jam _ |May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,0ct.27, Feb.217 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin) “ 20, “* 20, “ 20,)July 7, Nov.7, Mar. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, builtin this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened,and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. 
For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 
| JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
| GRINNELL, MIN (URN and Co, 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No, 19 Coleman street, London. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way 
| to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboatsrun daily to the Continent 
and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





J 

Philadelphia, Morgan, ~ i oa a © 27, * 27° 
Samson, Chadwick, “20, ** 20, * 20,June 7, Oct. 7, Feb, 7° 
President, Moore, Sep. 1, Jan.1,May1,) “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
J 











Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 

Yew- York. avre. 
No, 1. Frane E. Funk, |[Dec, 1, Aprill, Aug. l)|Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
2. Sully, C.A.Forbes}| “ 8, “ 8, “* &)Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
3. Francois Ist, W.W. Pell,| “16, ‘16, ‘* 16) * 8, * g * 8, 
4. Rhone, J. Rockett, 7a” ae on - FB * MB, 





/ 1, New Ship, 


“ 24 “ 24, “ 24, 
2. Formosa, 


J.Clark, (Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. l, " 
= ¢'-"@ * Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
“ 8 “ 8 “ 8. 


W.B. Orne, R 8 
3. Manchester, Weiderholdt} “ 16, ** 16, “ 16, * " 
4. New Ship, H.Robinson,| ‘* 24, “* 24, “24,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
1. Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “* 24, * 24, * 24, 
} 2. Charlemagne, Pierce, _ i A . April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. |, 
| 3. New Ship, “ 16, oe 16, “ 16 ‘ 8, o 8, “ 8 

4. Poland, Richardson,| ** 24, “ 24, “* 244 “* 16, * 16, ** 16, 


i 3] 


1. Erie, J. Funk, '|Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1) “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) 
2. Albany, Hawkins, “ 6 “* 6, * 6,.ihMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
3. Havre, Depeyster, * ee "a - B&B 6 fF lS 











4. Henri IV. J. Castof. | “ 24, “24, “24:) “ 16, * 16, * 16, 
Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty doHars, including beds 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E, 
Quesnel, L’Aine. 
| Consignees do do do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co 
| do do do do l6th do Wells and Green. 
| Agents at New York—J.J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living 
ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 


“NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 

New York. Liverpool. 
No 1. Hibernia, Wilson, Jan. 1, May !, Sept.1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
4. Roseoe, Rogers, eas? Gl? PR, ae 


’ ’ ’ 
3. Pacific, R.L. Waite} “ 16, “* 16, “ 16,Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 
2. Shefhield, Hackstaf, | “24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 6 g & 6, 
3. Europe, Maxwell, j|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct, 1,| ~ 4. * i? oe 
4. Geo. Washington Holdrege, ht i RO Re Bie he 
1. South America, /Marshall, “ 16, “* 16, “ 16,'April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. ! 
2. United States, [Holdrege, " ~ Rw = | SE Oe 
3, Britannia, Sketchley, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
“ 8 8 “ 8.) “ 24 “ 24, “ 24, 


4, Napoleon, Smith, . " v 
* 16, “ 16, “ 16,\May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. |, 
“ 24.) “ 8 “ . o & 


3. New York, Hoxie, 

2. John Jay, Glover, * a. 2 | " ‘ . 

1, North America, |Macy, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,, “ 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
o“ ~ “ 8, “ 


4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, g| “24, “ 24, © 24 
|. Caledonia, Graham, 








* 16, “ 16, “ 16,\June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
{ 2. Virginian, Harris, “om, “8, * ot) %& & * & SG 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui 
| neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. A 
| “No. | and 3, Old “ixve.— Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wall street. No. 2 Ne# Line 
—Owners, Wood an! Trimble, and Sam!. Hicke & Sone.—No. 4. Packet Line 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. , 
Agents in Liverpoo! Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cearns, Creary & Co. 
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